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HUNTING THE IRISH RED DEER 


THE WILD DEER OF THE IRISH MOUNTAINS IS A GLORIOUS ANIMAL, WHOSE BEAUTY 
AND EXTREME WARINESS MAKE HIM A NOTEWORTHY OBJECT OF A HUNTER’S AMBITION ~ 


OR several years I have been 
F reading FOREST AND STREAM 

with its fascinating stories of 
North American hunting. These 
stories appeal to me all the more 
strongly, inasmuch as I too have 
felt the irresistible call of the 
wilds. I have followed your forest 
tracks; navigated your lakes and 
rivers; climbed your mountains; 
“called” your moose; and hunted 
your deer and caribou. And as 
one who has lived the life best 
worth living—the life of the hunter 
in many countries, I appreciate the 
service your admirable magazine 
has rendered, and will I trust long ) 
continue to render, to the cause 
of real genuine sport. 

The primeval hunting instinct is 
not the monopoly of any race or 
of any country. It is the attribute 
of the best types of manhood, even 
in our super-civilized days. The 
hunter, whatever his nationality, 
belongs to the most widely distrib- 
uted brotherhood of men in exist- 
ence; a brotherhood whose natural 
inclination leads them to help and 
to inform one another. And there- 
fore I think, that your readers may 
care to know something of one kind 
of hunting in my country, which 
can compare for interest and dif- 
‘ficulty with anything of its na- 
ture in the world. We have 
neither moose, nor Virginia deer, 
nor caribou in Ireland; but in our 
wild Irish red deer we have a glorious 
animal, whose beauty and extreme wari- 
ness make him a noteworthy object of a 
hunter’s ambition. 

Unhappily he is very scarce and is be- 
coming scarcer. But in the mountains 
of Kerry and in the Western district of 
Mayo he is still to be found in his prim- 
itive state. And it is into this latter 
region that I shall ask those of your 
readers, who covet an Irish red deer’s 
head, to follow me. The stalk is not an 
easy one, but it is well worth the effort. 


By SIR THOMAS H. GRATTAN-ESMONDE-M. P. 






The author, ready for a day on the moors 


UR headquarters are a comfortable 
stone-built cottage, named ‘Altna- 
brocky (in English, The Hill of the 

Badgers), standing in the centre of a 
wide stretch of bog, or barren, as they 
would call it in Canada, on a bend of 
the little river of the same name. We 
have laid in a stock of provisions of 
the usual Canadian type; and we have 
besides a plentiful supply of turf for 
fuel, cut from the barren outside. 

The party consists of the keeper, or 
guide, William McAndrew, a thorough 
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sportsman; a friend of mine, a 
notable fisherman, whose chief con- 
cern however is with trout and 
salmon, so I leave him to his fish- 
ing and he leaves the deer to me; 
and Mrs. McAndrew, the keeper’s 
wife; an estimable lady, who un- 
dertakes our housekeeping, and 
whose excellent potato-cakes (a 
kind of scone or damper), are tri- 
umphs of art. 

The river is about 100 yards 
off. We have to ford it every time 
we get to the moor. If the water 
is too high, we cross it on the 
back of an admirable donkey, 
whose main occupation seems to be 
carrying people across and back 
again. When the donkey grows 
tired of playing Charon, he wan- 
ders off and until he reappears 
there is no crossing the river dry- 
shod. Sometimes there is no cross- 
ing the river at all. It has grown 
to the size of a flood with the rain 
from the hills, and its brown swirl- 
ing waters are nearly up to the 
cottage door. Then, as after a 
South African rain storm, we must 
wait until the water runs away. 

When we cross the river we find 
ourselves on an undulating barren, 
that stretches away miles and 
miles to the North and East; while 
to the West it rises to Sleive Cor, 
a gaunt grey hill some 2000 feet 
high, or rather to his foothills, 
about five miles away. Sleive Cor 
was a voleano some time or other. He 
has three craters with high semi-circular 
cliffs behind them, about halfway up 
his flank. Each of these craters has its 
lake, and each lake its differing type 
of trout to tempt the angler. 


WO of these lakes have waterfalls, 
a emptying themselves right down the 
sheer faces of: the cliffs. Their 
silver threads are plainly visible from 
the cottage when the sun shines on them. 
The foothills were evidently thrown out 
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ef ‘the craters when the volcano was 
active wons ago; and from their feet 
the barren slopes down to the river, 
looking quite even and smooth, until you 
come to walk it. Then you find that it 
runs in gradual undulations, with oc- 
sasional “ corries ” 
or fissures, down, 
which streamlets 
drain into the main 
river below. 

The wide brown 
expanse is abso- 
lutely bare. There 
is not a tree to be 
seen anywhere. 
Not even a bush. 
No cover of any 
sort except in the 
corries, where the 
banks on each side 
of them give some 
shelter from the 
furious winds that 
sweep over the 
region and enable 
the long heather to 
grow, with a rare 
stunted alder or 
willow. A more 
difficult deer-stalk- 
ing country, or one 
more calculated to 
try the mettle of a 
hunter, it is impos- 
sible to conceive. 
When the deer come down from the up- 
lands they hide in the corries by day. 
There they get all the feed they want, 
and all the shelter they need. You can’t 
see them, unless they come up to the 
corrie edges, to feed or sun themselves. 
But they can see you miles away over 
the moor, or wind you with their mar- 
vellous noses, as you follow the corries 
up or down.. Hence deer-stalking in West 
Mayo is the real thing, no nonsense or 
artificiality about it. You must work 
and use your wits; and you must work 
hard if success is to reward you. 

These barrens are very wet; but the 
walking is sound except over “tussocks,” 
i. @., places where the turf is cracked 
and fissured in all directions to a depth 
of two or three feet, and where you must 
step from tussock to tussock with a seant 
foothold on each. There are occasional 
bog-holes, or “shakes” or “muskegs.” 
But you can see them and keep out of 
them, more or less. The walking is in- 
teresting, too, as on all these Irish bogs. 
You have a wide view of the far-flung 
barren to the East, in every shade of 
brown and purple; merging into grey and 
blue in the far distance. To the South, 
Nephin More, the highest mountain in 
Mayo, and his brother, Nephin Beg, stand 
out prominently. There are lesser hills, 
tod, with many names, between them 
and Sleive Cor. And there are scores 
of lakes, little and big; their largest 
Lough Conn, the greatest of the Mayo 
lakes, 12 or 15 miles away. 

The famous mountain Croagh Patrick 
is visible to the South, from the upper 
crest of Sleive Cor, about 20 miles off. 
And Blacksod Bay, a vast Fjord running 
in from the Atlantic, would be about the 
same distance to the West. With this 
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sketch of the lie of the land, we proceed 
to stalking the Irish red deer. 

; ws 

AVING forded the river McAndrew 

and I usually made for a knoll on 

the moor, about a mile due west of 


Our headquarters, Altnabrocky Cottage in County Mayo, Ireland 


the cottage. Thence we spied out the 
land with our glasses, to locate a deer 
if possible. The first day we spied a 
hind, on the. edge of a corrie to the 
North; so we came back and made a long 
swing to the right, until we struck ‘the 
corrie about, 1% miles from where we 
thought she was.. I should explain that 
I never shoot hinds or does, either at 
home or abroad, but it is often useful 
to stalk a hind, failing to spot a stag, 
as he may be somewhere near -her. 

We struck the corrie and-followed up 
its bed until we saw the hind again with 
a second hind and a fawn, about 300 
yards away. We crawled on, until we 
could get no further, for she spied us as 
we, crossed a bend of the stream.. Up 
went her head with its long ears! We 
stopped motionless and she looked at us. 
We remained motionless, so as not to 
stampede them, on the chance of a stag 
being near them. They were a pretty 
sight, on the edge of a little cliff with 
the stream below. Yellow bracken and 
green rushes, and brown moor and pur- 
ple heather, made a charming setting, 
with the blue sky overhead, for the grace- 
ful bodies and bright red-orange coats 
of the dear, as the sun shone full upon 
them. They were very suspicious how- 
ever, and after looking at us for some 
minutes and sniffing the air to get our 
wind, they trotted up the corrie and dis- 
appeared. We followed up the stream 
and presently a hind appeared, and then 
another, on the moor to our left, coming 
towards us, and then just behind them, 
a great stag came majestically into view. 

He was a superb creature. He looked 
quite black with the sun behind him and 
carried a great head with conscious pride. | 
The sun was right in my eyes. All I 
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could distinguish was the dark massive 
frame with the branching antlers above 
it. I tried to count his points, but failed. 
There was a shimmering halo all about 
him. McAndrew touched my arm and 
whispered: “That’s the Black Stag!” It 
was an exciting 
moment. 

I should explain 
that round the turf 
fire at the cottage, 
in the evenings, 
when discussing 
our campaign over 
our pipes, McAn- 
drew had told me 
that there were two 
stags on Altna- 
brocky immeasura- 
bly beyond the rest 
in size and beauty. 
One he called the 
Red Stag and the 
other the Black 
Stag. They both 
carried good heads 
and were both ex- 
tremely shy; but 
the Black Stag was 
amazingly so, and 
only appeared at 
long and rare in- 
tervals. He had 
been in the moun- 
tains for years, but 
condescend- 
ed to show himself very seldom. And 
as my special luck would have it, here he 
was, within range more or less, on our 
first day out! The deer were some way 
off; farther than I would care to shoot 
at in ordinary circumstances. They were 
moving round our left and must wind us 
immediately. But it was the “Black 
Stag.” I might never see him again! I 
chanced the sun and the distance, tried 
a long shot and missed! The big stag 
plunged into the corrie and disappeared 
with his company. When I saw him 
again a few minutes later he was a mile 
away making for the hills. 


EXT day we went South towards 

Nephin Beg, traveling down wind 

so as to come back along the foot- 
hills with the wind in our faces. We 
came to the corrie where the badgers 
live and give their name to the district; 
when round the side of a mound opposite 
I saw a stag’s antlers. -But he had 
winded us and was moving away. We 
crossed to where I had seen him and 
tracked him to another ravine farther 
on. There he turned up its bed to the 
right up-wind. This was all right; so 
we ate our biscuits and had a smoke. 
We then worked up the corrie to close 
where it ended near the last of the 
Sleive Cor lakes; turned north and 
walked along the face of the hill to a 
corrie issuing from the second, or middle 
lake. We spied up and down, as well as 
we could, saw nothing and pushed on. 
We came to another corrie. McAndrew 
was above me. I was negotiating a 
stretch of tussocks when he shouted to 
me to look across the ravine.. There was 
our stag moving away on the other side 
of it to the left. I shot the bolt of my 
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rifle, took a hurried glance along the 
sights, pressed the trigger. Miss-fire! 
Out with the cartridge. In with an- 
other. Bang! Missed! Out with the 
empty shell. In with another. Miss- 
fire again! The stag by this time was 
round the corner, unscathed. We picked 
up his trail and followed him. He was 
in a hurry and easily traced; his hoof- 
prints showing deep in the soil. As usual 
he ran up wind and we followed him 
across the face of Sleive Cor until we 
came to a valley, that branched West 
into the range. By this time he had 
recovered from his panic. He was walk- 
ing now and we could only track him 
with difficulty. ‘So we climbed to the 
top of a mound and searched the coun- 
try with our glasses. By and by we 
picked him up, about two miles off, go- 
ing leisurely down to the moor. We 
followed down after him; keeping him 
in view from time to time, until he 
reached the open country. We could see 
him through the glasses, as we followed 
him from hill to hill, moving steadily 
across the flat; stopping to pick the 
grass, or to scratch his head with his 
hind hoof, and then moving on again. 
There was no chance of a shot at him 
now. The light was going. So we 
stood and watched. On he went. Sud- 
denly, like a great beetle, a black figure 
rose out of the barren. “The Black 
Stag again,” said McAndrew. He must 
have been lying on the moor. Our stag 
moved away to the left, still going down. 
The other stood and watched him. Then, 
about half a mile to the left, another 
beetle rose up. A red one this time. It 
was another stag. Number one seemed 
to be a friend of his and he moved 
leisurely towards him, the Black Stag 
standing like a sentinel all the time. 
Then hinds and fawns began to appear 
in all directions on the flat. It was 
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nearly night now so we left them in 
peace and made our way home. 

The Fisherman had returned with a 
fine basket of trout and was rather in- 
clinéd to crow over us. But we for- 
gave him and partook of his catch with 
relish. We could afford to bide our time. 


EXT day a furious storm came 

down, with sheets of rain and hail. 

So we stayed indoors and burnt 
tobacco and turf; grateful for an ample 
supply of both. 

The following day was not much bet- 
ter but we sallied out. This time we 
went to the Northeast, to a new spying 
point; and through a hail shower, I 
picked up two hinds and a stag, with 
the glass. They were in a very awkward 
position from our point of view, but in 
an ideal position from theirs. They were 
where two corries joined. The hinds 
were at the junction of one arm of the 
Y; and stag a little way up the other 
arm on lower ground. If we went in 
the direction of the hinds, the stag would 
wind us. If we tried to stalk the stag, 
the hinds would see us and give him 
the alarm. These hinds are wonderful 
sentinels; quite as alert as the doe cari- 
bou, or the cow moose, if not more so. 
As it was a case of Hobson’s choice, we 
decided to test the vigilance of the hinds. 
So we swung round to the foot of the 
corrie and crept up it. All went well, 
until the inevitable happened. The hinds 
saw me coming up to the junction of 
the Y and scampered off. I made as 
fast as I could to the ravine where the 
stag lay; but as I got there, he disap- 
peared round the corner. We followed 
on right up to the foot-hills again and 
there we saw the deer half way up the 
mountain. So that ended that hunt. 

We then went North up wind to the 
next corrie and followed its course for 
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a couple of miles. Then, turning a cor- 
ner, I saw a hind. I dropped and 
crawled backwards, until I got under the 
corrie bank. But the hind had seen me 
and taken fright. When I saw her next, 
still in the corrie, she had another hind, 
and a stag with her. They were mov- 
ing off. I chanced a snap shot at the 
stag. I could just see his head through 
a bunch of bracken and missed him. 
That ended that day’s hunting. 

Next day the weather improved some- 
what and we started off to our first spy- 
ing place. We saw a stag to the right 
of us and two hinds a long way to the 
right again. The wind and the situation 
were more favorable to us in their case, 
in the event of their having a stag in 
their company. So we decided to try 
our luck with them. We made a good 
job of it. I got within 80 yards of them, 
before they discovered me. But. their 
stag was absent, though I found where 
he had been polishing his horns quite 


. recently on an apology for a bush at 


a spring close by. 


E then worked back to our first 

lookout. Our stag was still 

where we had seen him in the 
morning. But he was a long way off 
and he might not be there when we got 
there. “He may be the Red Stag after 
all,” suggested the untiring McAndrew. 
And that decided me. It was blowing: 
a regular gale and abominably cold, but 
we hardened our hearts and off we 
started. After about an hour’s smart 
walking, we got round to the back of 
the knoll, where we judged he lay. The 
knoll was arrow-shaped behind and the 
problem was how best to approach him. 
It was blowing more furiously than ever 
in icy whirlwinds. I decided, fortunately 
as it turned out, to go over the centre 
of the knoll, instead of creeping round 
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it. So we moved forward again. I 
scrambled through a wide belt of most 
uncompromising tussocks and crept up 
the back of the knoll. When at last I 
peeped over the top, the stag was below 
me} less than a hundred yards to my 
left. Had I tried. to approach him 
the other way he would have seen me. 
And, before he realized anything of my 
proceedings, my bullet had gone through 
him. He gave one or two convulsive 
kicks, as he lay on the ground. That 
was all. I doubt if the beautiful animal 
had any pain in his passing. 

And now a curious thing happened. 
Just as I fired, another stag rose out of 
a corrie I had not noticed, about 1,000 
yards away from the far end of the 
knoll on which I stood. He had heard 
the shot perhaps and wanted to know 
what was going on. Anyhow he came 
straight towards me and right down 
wind. I threw myself fiat and presently 
I saw thé tips of his antlers through 
the heather, approaching the extremity 
of the little hill. I waited until I saw 
the antlers turning to the left and then 
I knew that he was changing his course. 
So I sprang to my feet and saw him 
passing round the end of the knoll. It 
was a lovely shot. But talk about wind! 
It was blowing so hard that when I 
put my carbine to my shoulder I could 
hardly hold it. The foresight bobbed 
about like a cork in a mill-race. I fired 
one shot, which went over, I think. Then 
I scrambled to the top of the knoll and 
gave him another, which splashed up 
thé water under his body, as he dived 
into the corrie and vanished. I followed 
him for about half a mile and got 
glimpses of him once or twice in the 
distance; but he was making hot-foot 
for the hills and night was coming on. 
So I returned to my dead stag and found 
McAndrew contemplating him with evi- 
dences of complete satisfaction. 

“You’ve got the Red Stag all right,” 
was his greeting, when I came up. 
“That’s him and no mistake.” So, after 
all, that stalk was worth the trouble. 

We then took off the stag’s beautiful 
orange coat with our pen-knives; an op- 
eration McAndrew did not believe pos- 
sible. He had left his hunting knife at 
home. He was still more incredulous 
when I told him, that I meant to take 
off the stag’s head with my pen-knife. 
He'said that an axe was necessary. But 
I performed the operation very quickly. 
It is quite simple when you know how. 
McAndrew carried the head, but we left 
the carcass to be brought in later. We 
were back to our tea .and our turf fire, 
as the pale moon rose in the stormy sky. 
This time we triumphed over the fisher- 
man and he was pleased as we were. 


OR the next two days we were 
weather-bound. Rain came down in 
torrents, -with occasional storms of 

hail that clattered on the roof like the 
discharge of machine-guns. The moun- 
tains were blotted out and we were cut 
off from the visible world by a grey 
pall of vapor. The river rose and lapped 
at our doorstep; and the angry gale 
battered at our windows and banged at 
our doors, as if all the ghosts of all the 
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mighty huntsmen of ancient days, deer- 
slayers of bygone ages, had gathered 
furiously around us in rage at our in- 
trusion on their domain. There was 
nothing for it but to remain indoors. 

On the third morning the storm abated 
and the wind shifted to the West. It 
was still raining; but after two days in 
the house we felt it time to tempt For- 
tune once more. McAndrew and I 
started out. We crossed the swollen 
river with the valiant aid of our friend 
the donkey and went North along the 
bank. Presently the rain stopped. A 
little later with the help of our glasses? 
we made out a stag and two hinds about 
a mile to the Northwest. But it was 
not the Black Stag and we had no 
thought for any lesser game. So we 
bore away still northward until we came 
to a corrie, running back to the hills. 
I saw the track of a stag by the stream 
and later came to where he had been 
rubbing -his horns on a small shrub. We 
decided to follow up the corrie. After 
scrambling and paddling along for about 
20 minutes, I saw a stag’s antlers about 
200 yards off, moving away. So we 
crawled on. And presently up sprang 
the stag. But he was not the Black 
Stag. He carried a small head. So I 
let him go. 

By this time we were half-way up to 
the foot-hills. We continued along the 
corrie for another mile or so. We were 
now on higher ground and looking back, 
I could see the deer we had spotted 
earlier. They had now winded us and 
were moving about uneasily. But we 
had no concern for them now. The Black 
Stag alone occupied our minds. Away 
to our right was a hog-backed mound, 

about 1,000 yards from where 
we stood. I suggested going 
up there to spy and away we 
‘ went. When we got there, a 
sleet shower came on. I 
curled up in the heather and 
had a smoke. McAndrew 
swept the country with the 
glasses. He reported one 
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hind about miles to the east. Then 
the sun came out. I thought I could 
distinguish something like a big boulder 
in a small patch of black bog, in the 
middle of a wide stretch of moor, far 
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away from corries or cover of any kind, 
due west of where we lay and about 3,000 
yards off. I turned on the glass and 
there right enough was the Black Stag 
lying against a little bank of black turf. 

This was the third time I had seen 
him and there was no mistaking his 
peculiar color and his ebon antlers. 
There he was. But the question was: 
How on Earth to get at him? 


E had chosen his resting-place with 
I consummate skill. There was no 
cover within half a mile of where 


he lay. The wind had changed a little 


since the morning and was now a point 
more North. This was in our favor to 
some extent. But, on the other hand, if 
we went towards the hills too far, he was 
certain to get our wind. And it was very 
difficult to distinguish the spot where he 
lay. However, I marked a crack on the 
crest of Sleive Cor, straight over the 
stag from where we were, that would 
give me a sort of a bearing later on; 
and we decided on a wide turning move- 
ment from the left. It looked rather a 
forlorn hope; but there was nothing 
else to try. We, therefore, came back 
from the mound to the corrie behind us; 
crossed it and bore away South to an- 
other corrie, that ended as well as we 
could judge about three-quarters of a 
mile from where the Black Stag lay. 
When we reached this*corrie we fol- 
lowed its windings until we were about 
south of our quarry. Then we climbed 
up on the moor and I guessed at our 
position from the rough bearing I had 
taken on the crest of Sleive Cor. We 
found later that Iewas not very far out 
in my reckoning. But the wind had 
changed again meantime and 
had fallen back to the West. 
This made things more difficult. 
Fortunately, however, the moor 
rose in a gentle swell just 
where we left the corrie; so we 
crept up to the sky-line and 
tried the glass. There was 
nothing to be seen! The moor 
seemed flat and unbroken for at 
least two miles in front of us. 
I could see the cleft on Sleive 
Cor away to the left and our 
knoll far away to the right and I knew 
the Black Stag was somewhere to our 
right front, but we could see nothing! 
The two miles of country in front of us 
looked as if it could not afford cover 
for a rabbit, much less for such a lordly 
monarch of the moor as the Black Stag. 
Yet he could hardly have absented him- 
self from the universe, so there he must 
be, perhaps at that very moment close 
enough to spy us with his keen eyes, 
and already planning a noiseless retreat 
from the presence of his enemy. It would 
not do to waste precious moments in 
indecision. We could not, depend too long 
upon the Black Stag’s desire to rest. At 
any moment he might rise and go away. 
So we decided on a flank march to the 
right. Whatever happened, the stag 
could not wind us. Off we went ob- 
liquely for two or three hundred yards. 
We could see nothing on the apparently 
flat moor with the naked eye, so we 
stopped and tried the glass again. Mc- 
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Andrew had the glass, when suddenly 
he said: “I can see the top of his horn, 
Sir.” I tried to find the horn and at 
last I found it and the tip of the other 
antler as well. We marked the spot by 
a tuft on the bog and then we 

held council. The more we ex- 

amined the ground the more 
difficult our object appeared. In 

fact its accomplishment seemed 

quite impossible. There was 

not even a scrap of cover any- 

where. However, there was no 

‘use in sitting there, doing noth- 

ing and as the ground fell away 
somewhat on our right, I crept 

down about another 50 yards. 

There I found another little 

hump in the bog and crept up 

it and spied for the stag 

again. At last I saw him! 


HERE were his antlers right enough, 
about 500 yards away, and no 
cover between us! So I tried what 

I have found successful with caribou 
more than once: I started straight for 
the stag, glass in hand, warning Mc- 
Andrew to follow and to do just as I 
did. I had covered about 100 yards, 
when the antlers moved. I threw my- 
self down flat. McAndrew behind me 
did the same. Up came the antlers! We 
flattened ourselves on the wet bog. Up 
came the antlers! I could see their 
splendid curve, like a lyre against the 
sky. They turned sideways; then full 
again, and again sideways. The Black 
Stag was searching the moor with his 
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wonderful eyes! For me, it was one 


of those moments of rapture that only 


the hunter knows. The uncertainty of 
it! The excitement of it! Admiration 
of this thing of beauty! Desire for its 
posses- 
sion! Pride 
in a diffi- 
cult ach- 
ievement all but accom- 
plished! And yet uncer- 
tain of accomplishment! 
There is no analyzing our 
feelings in these indescrib- 
-able moments. To have 
lived them is enough! The 
wonderful eyes saw noth- 
ing. Down sank the ant- 


The Black Stag 
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lers in peace. I rose tomy knees. There 
were the antlers, but no part of his body 
was visible. McAndrew had crept up to 
me by this. 

“How far do you make him?” I whis- 
pered. “150 to 200 yards, Sir,” he whis- 
pered back. I set my sight at 150; got 
to my feet, bent myself double, and made 
straight for the antlers. Up sprang the 
Stag! Bang! went my rifle! Away he 
dashed! Bang! went my rifle again 
The Stag pitched on his head. 

“Glory be!” exclaimed McAndrew. But 
the Black Stag was not done yet! Up 
he struggled to his feet and dashed off 
to the left, down a slight incline. I 
pressed the trigger again. Miss-fire! 
The Stag disappeared. I threw out the 
bad cartridge; jammed home another; 
turned over the safety-bolt of my car- 
bine and ran for all I was worth to 
where the Stag had vanished... It’ was 
the opening of a little corrie, and as F 
ran along its edge I saw the Stag below 
me, about 80 yards off and evidently in 
difficulties; but making gamely for the 
hills. I shot at him again and ran along 
the near bank, but could not see him for 
a moment. When he next came in view 
he was moving slowly. The noble beast 
was evidently spent. Another shot and 
down he came. A memorable stalk was 
over. Presently we started for the cot- 
tage; I with the skin, McAndrew with 
the great head. It took a full hour’s 
steady tramping to reach home. We 
were tired, but triumphant. The Black 
Stag had four bullets through him. 

Our Irish red deer die hard. 


THE RETURN FROM THE HUNT 


IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS THAT THE HUNTER EXPERIENCES THE HARDEST WORK AND 
HAS THE MOST EXCITING ADVENTURES WHILE COMING OUT OF THE WILDERNESS 


ANY have been the stories told of 
the delights of the hunter in the 
seeking of game—of the joys of 

the chase and the struggles he undergoes 
in getting into the game country. This 
is a story of the return from a hunt, as 
it so happened that on this particular 
trip we experienced the hardest work 
and had the most exciting adventures 
while coming out of the wilderness. 

We had been hunting Ovis Dalli—the 
white sheep of the North—in the moun- 
tains at the head of Killey River, Kenai 
Peninsula, Alaska, had secured our quota 
and were making an early morning start 
for the bottomland. Our party consisted 
of Malcolm S. Mackay—my companion 
on many adventures—two guides, Ben 
Sweasey and Andy Simons, two packers, 
Walter Lodge and Tom Finnigan, and 
myself. 

Ben had been my particular guide on 
the sheep hunt and in view of the fact 
that this was fated to be his last hunt in 
the land he loved so well—he was 
drowned shortly after our return in ful- 
filling a dangerous duty for the sheriff 
of Seward—I like to dwell upon the traits 
of character that endeared him to us all. 
He had been twenty years in Alaska 
leading the rough, hard life of the wil- 


By JOHN P. HOLMAN 


T HOSE of our readers who re- 

member Mr. Holman’s story 
“Among the White Sheep of the 
North,” in last June’s issue of For- 
EST AND STREAM will welcome.this 
narrative of the return from that 
hunt. It will be published in two 
parts and though continuing the 
theme of Mr. Holman’s former tale, 

1 4 is complete in itself and of un- 
usual interest to the lover of far- 
away places. [EDITORS.] 


derness as dog-musher, trapper and 
guide. Ben was calm in temperament 
and very resourceful; he looked on life 
with the true philosophical mind and 
took a quiet enjoyment‘in his surround- 
ings. His droll chuckle over sonie amus- 


* ing incident along the way bespoke a 


depth of dry and genuine humor. He 
was wonderfully alert in all his actions 
and possessed a patience that was truly 
marvelous. He loved the wild creatures 
and the environment in which they lived 
—his .greatest joy was to wander away 
from- camp during the long northern 
evenings and search the mountain slopes 


for bear; the big Brownies ever held his 
attention and he always seemed to be 
able to locate one of those immense brutes 
feeding in some far away draw or slide. 
Andy, who had led Mackay many a long 
and interesting chase in quest of the wily 
sheep, was also steeped in the ways of 
the open; he knew all the experiences of 
the rugged life of the Alaskan and was 
full of humor and the joy of living. 

Walter was quiet in temperament and 
strongly imbued with the spirit of indo- 
mitable courage—could carry his own 
weight if necessary uncomplainingly for 
miles—was resourceful to a degree and a 
wonderful hand at the cooking of food. 
Tom Finnigan was the giant of our party 
and the youngest in years, witty as his 
name implied and bubbling over with 
youth and exuberance of spirits. A truly 
congenial and happy time we had had to- 
gether; and now we were strung out 
along a steep trail—picking our way 
through the long grass wet with the 
heavy dew of early fall, 


ANY days of relentless toil were 
behind us—the fever of the hunt 
had spent itself and the contempla- 

tion of a leisurely journey back to civili- 
zation stimulated our senses with delight. 
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Each new vista, as the trail unwound, 
seemed to fit into the mood of the mo- 
ment. The sunlight sifted through an 
occasional vent in the mountains and 
shone with dazzling brightness on the 
great patches of snow that lingered on 
the higher peaks. The air was fragrant 
with the scent of wet earth and fresh 
with the coolness of the late night. Wild 
cranberries dotted the bushes with crim- 
son and the alder leaves were fringed 
with yellow that shone like pale gold. 

Far above us the barren slopes of rock 
strewn wastes were lightened by occa- 
sional patches of scarlet bunch grass, all 
glorious in the morning sunlight. The 
spell of the wilderness lay like balm upon 
our spirits and we were happy in its 
quiet beauty. Finally we left the open 
spaces and entered the timber. After 
viewing for so long wide tracks of high, 
open country one descends into the nar- 
rowed vision of timbered places with a 
sense of relief. 

The deep twilight of the woods 
stretched away on all sides and the roar 
of Killey river became ever louder as we 
dropped down the trail toward its banks. 
‘We passed many a likely place for bear— 
great rock slides covered deep with the 
moss of centuries revealing gaping caves 
and alder thickets, the barbed-wire en- 
tanglements of the fighting Brownie; we 
had passed many a tree-trunk ‘marred 
‘with deep scratches higher than a man’s 
hhead and had seen footprints in the soft 
places along the trail, so we were ever 
alert for a coveted glimpse of game. 

About noon we came out on the river 
and followed it down stream to where it 
joined Benjamin Creek. Here we decided 
to pitch camp and rest for a few days, 
hunt bear and maybe find a moose whose 
horns were sufficiently tanned and of a 
size to tempt capture. As yet the moose 
we had seen while on our sheep hunt all 
had horns that were still in velvet and 
Andy said they would not be suitable for 
trophies for some time to come. 


eaten lunch Walter and Tom went 

back up the trail to our last sheep 
camp to bring down some things we had 
left and the rest of us spent a lazy after- 
noon about the camp. The next day 
we crossed the river and Mackay and 
Andy started up on the mountains to 
hunt for bear, while Ben and I took an- 
other direction with the same object in 
view. We had not gone very far before 
we spied two black bears feeding high 
above timber-line, so we altered our 
course and began to climb rapidly in 
their direction. 

It was a stiff climb, but in an hour or 
two we came out at timber-line, but saw 
nothing of our two bears. They had evi- 
dently gone down while we were going 
up, so we rested a while on a pinnacle 
of rock and began to study the country 
round about. Presently we observed a 
lynx creeping stealthily along within easy 
. gun-shot, but as the fur was poor and 
the law was good we let him depart in 
peace. A little later we discovered a 
wolverine. He was loping along about a 


A FTER we had put up the tent and 


hundred yards away, traveling fast, with 
a long, rangy stride, stopping every once 
in a while to take in the country, swing- 
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ing his head in a jerky fashion, tongue 
hanging out, then lowering it again with 
a quick motion and continuing on his 
way. It was interesting to watch one 
of these strange animals without being 
observed by him, as they are very timid 
and seldom seen by man. “They are 
great travelers,” said Ben, “always going 
some place in a hurry.” During the rest 
of the day we wandered about on a table- 
land of wide extent, looking across to the 
land of our sheep hunt, and picking out 
with our glasses little groups of white 
dots which we knew were sheep, moving 
slowly about in the sunshine. 


The long trail stretched ahead 


E ate lunch by a little spring of ice- 

water, which gurgled from beneath 

a snow field. I picked up a caribou 
horn, white and weather beaten, quite 
rare to find now on the Kenai as the 
caribou, which once were so prevalent 
throughout this peninsula, have all mi- 
grated to another land. We also noted 
an absence of small game—the friendly 
ptarmigan and the usually inexhaustible 
hare, were very scarce. 

It was quite windy and cold on the 
plateau so we started downward toward 
camp. While resting along the way Ben 
caught sight of a black bear moving 
about at the edge of timber about a quar- 
ter of a mile below us so we started down 
after him in a hurry. 

When we entered the thick timber we 
moved more cautiously until we had de- 
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termined the course the bear had taken 


‘and then decided that a still-hunt was 


the proper means to adopt in bagging our 
quarry. So we picked out a sheltered 
spot among the rocks which commanded 
a fairly good view of the adjacent ground 
and waited patiently for the bear to make 
his appearance. We had not very long 
to wait before Ben pressed my arm and 
at the same moment I saw the alders part 
about a hundred yards away and a black 
bear came lumbering into view. I quietly 
raised my rifle and at its sharp report 
there was a great commotion in the un- 
derbrush with much squealing. 

We ran forward to the spot where the 
bear had disappeared and found him 
mauling up the ground in an angry rage. 
Another shot quieted him in short order 
and we soon had him ready for skinning. 

He was fairly good sized and had a 
wonderfully glossy coat for that time of 
year. We managed to remove the pelt 
and, taking as much of the meat as we 
could carry, tramped the few remaining 
miles to camp in rare good humor. We 
found Andy and Mackay preparing sup- 
per, so we slung the bear hide over a limb 
and rescued our share of the meal. 


ACKAY and Andy had seen some 
moose on their trip but both agreed 
that it would be at least two weeks 

before their horns were fully tanned, and 
as the great brown bear were protected 
by law from shooting until October first 
and the black variety didn’t offer enough 
sport, we decided to break camp in a day 
or so and make for Seward. The next 
day we spent about camp and on the ad- 
jacent mountains, observing many moose 
and an occasional brown bear moving 
about just above the timber-line—thanks 
to the alert eyes of Ben who was ever on 
the lookout for a sight of one of these 
great brutes. Early the following morn- 
ing we shouldered our packs and took the 
trail for the outside. Toward noon we 
reached the summit, and by a little emer- 
ald lake of glacier water we found the 
cache and stopped for lunch. We ate all 
the remaining eggs in our supplies— 
about eight to the man as it worked out 
—and drank a pot of coffee. 

As we lay resting afterward we ob- 
served with much interest two sheep, a 
ewe and a lamb, feeding quite low down 
by a long snow slide above us, and swing- 
ing our glasses out over the wide valley 
we had just left we were able to pick out 
a number of moose scattered at different 
points over the bottomland below. They 
were feeding quietly; only an occasional 
swing of the head as they warded off the 
flies which no doubt swarmed about them 
enabled us to detect their position. Usu- 
ally they were standing by one of the 
little lakes which abound throughout that 
region and make the Kenai such a won- 
derful habitat for game. One old bull 
was lying down in the long wet grass of 
a Swamp not very far below us, dozing 
away the long noontide hours in placid 
contentment. We were loath to leave 
such an enchanting scene of wilderness 
life; but a long trail stretched ahead 
and the mountains were casting warning 
shadows, so we adjusted our packs once 
more and turned our backs on the great 
valley of lonely beauty. We crossed a 
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tableland of barren tundra and late in 
the afternoon began to descend toward 
Skilak Lake—slipping and sliding down 
the last few miles to camp. Here our 
back-packing ended and a long journey 
by water stretched ahead. 


EN began immediately to tinker with 
his outboard motor and get the boat 
in order for the long trip across thir- 

teen miles of lake, twenty miles of tur- 
bulent river, which, unfortunately, would 
be flowing in the wrong direction, and 
another twenty-three mile lake trip to 
the new Government railroad. 

Mackay and I examined our sheep 
heads which were hanging in noble array 
beneath the cache and congratulated our- 
selves on the success of the trip. Next 
morning before the mists of night had 
cleared from the face of the water we 
put out on our voyage and skirted the 
shore to the chugging monotone of the 
motor, which was echoed back to us from 
the fog-wrapped hills. At one o’clock we 
had reached the river and wound our way 
up one of the branches which formed its 
mouth as far as the motor could push 
against the current and then landed and 
cooked our lunch. From now on we 
would be obliged to line the boat up 
stream against a strong and treacherous 
current—the water was very high and 
ran like a mill-race along the shore. 

Mackay and I kept in touch with the 
boat from the bank and helped the men 
over the rough places, but the glorious 
struggle was theirs to the utmost and 
they seemed to revel in the fierce breasting 
of the stream—wading sometimes waist 
deep and leaning over until the water al- 
most ran down their throats, with the 
smile of triumph on their faces as the 
boat gained inch by inch against the 
power of the current. 

When the sun had set we tied the boat 
to the bank, wrung out our clothes, 
poured the water from our shoe-pacs, 
built a fire and dried out as we munched 
our supper. Then, as the night was clear, 
we spread our sleeping bags under the 
friendly stars and while the moonlight 
sifted through the spruce trees we rested 


tired limbs and aching muscles. Nature 


worked her great restorer and the waters 
of the river rushed by in ceaseless roaring 
throughout the night. 


WO more days brought us to Cooper 
Creek Landing near the mouth of 
Kenai Lake. The last was a day of 

hard exhausting labor—lining the boat 
up through some narrow canyons whose 
sheer rock sides afforded scant foothold, 
and the high swift water pulled with 
great power against the heavy boat—but 
our splendid men overcame all the ob- 
structions that beset them and brought 
us through with never a sign of weaken- 
ing, though the odds seemed sometimes 
unsurmountable. Nighttime brought re- 
ward in rest and food and the zest with 
which they tackled the bean pot proved 
that they had earned their dinner. 
Jimmie Kyle came down to visit us 
and invited us to spend the night at his 
mining camp, a short walk up Cooper 
Creek, but we rigged up the tent and 
slept by the murmuring water. The next 
morning proved to be one of rare beauty 
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For luncheon we ate the remaining eggs, about eight to the man 


with not a cloud in sight, and we made 
an early start for Kenai Lake, arriving 
at Victor Gombard’s cabin at its mouth 
about ten o’clock. Here we donned dry 
clothes and when Ben had adjusted the 
motor to his satisfaction we put-putted 
away toward open water. 

We figured that we would make the 
other end of the lake where the railroad 
ran in about four or five hours. Well 
satisfied that all the hard work of the 
trip was far behind us we lay back on 
our duffle bags in placid comfort, content 
to watch the ripple of our wake and 
dream of all the delights of civilization 
that were waiting just ahead. 


LL went well for a mile or two and 

then we noticed that the sky was 

beginning to cloud up, a little breeze 
began to blow and the smooth surface of 
the lake was beginning to ripple, just 
enough to make us feel a little uneasy as 
to the future. It was not long before the 
sky became completely overcast and the 
breeze stiffened quite perceptibly. We 
chugged along, shipping seas, getting 
drenched by spray, but rather enjoying 
the sudden change in the weather until a 
tell-tale miss in the even song of the 
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We were obliged 


motor gave a new trend of thought for 
our imagination to feed upon. As if in 
answer to our questioning thoughts it 
suddenly did as we expected—stopped 
as dead as a piece of iron. We were com- 
pelled to resort to man-power as a means 
of locomotion. We were heavily laden— 
deep in the water, and the storm had set- 
tled down to a steady blow with accom- 
panying high seas and rolling combers, 
white with anger and slapping our little 
craft with furious dashings. Ben was 
spinning the flywheel of the motor with 
patient persistence while we pulled, two 
men to the oar, in frantic endeavor to 
keep the boat moving against the forces 
of nature. The motor seemed to have re- 
alized at last that Ben would have kept 
on spinning it forever and so responded 
with a good grace to the inevitable just 
in time to overcome the pressure of the 
hosts arrayed against us, and we steered 
into the lee of an island and finally landed 
behind a cliff, out of the wind. 


We climbed the cliff and looked up 
the lake along the course we had in- 
tended to take, but such a scene of wild 
commotion met our eyes—a rolling, toss- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


to line the boat unstream against the dangerous current 
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WAS alone in the 
blind, a brisk 
breeze was blow- 
ing, a dry northeast- 
er, and the limpid 
waters of the bay 
were ruffled. In the 
channels occasional- 
ly a white cap could 
be seen, and from the distant beach came 
to my ears the muffled roar of the surf. 
From the eastern side of the island be- 
hind me came the faint tap—tap of a 
hammer, where “Hank” and his_ son 
“Scouse” were building a woven wire 
enclosure near the shack, for the live de- 
coys. Before me under the declining sun 
lay the waters of the beautiful Barnegat 
and on the western horizon, the dark 
green line of the pines of Ocean County. 
The three of us had enjoyed a good 
morning’s shooting, but since ten o’clock 
the birds had not been flying, and I had 
been left with the decoys. These decoys, 
by the way, are worthy of more than 
passing mention. We had with us on this 
trip, the usual assortment of painted 
wooden decoys, and seven geese and ten 
ducks in live decoys. Four of these geese 
are trained birds from North Carolina, 
and three of them wild wing-tipped birds, 
caught in the bay. One of these, a mag- 
nificent gander, is the best decoy I ever 
shot over, seldom tugging or struggling 
at his chain, and never calling except to 
his kind. The ducks are crosses, or hy- 
brids, of wild mallards and black ducks, 
headed by “Black Jake,” a lordly drake 
with dusky body and dark green head, 
and “Mammy,” a pure wild mallard duck. 
Five of these decoys are kept tied and 
five are loose. It is a pleasure to watch 
their antics, such diving and splashing 
and quacking as they make, often the five 
will swim away to a distance of a hun- 
dred yards or more and then at a rasping 
call from “Jake,” 
who is always kept 
tied, they will fly 
back and come 
tumbling pell mell 
into the decoys, and 
woe to the wild 
bird who sees them 
at this time, for he 
will decoy as tame 
as a chicken. 


O those who 
are in the 
habit of shoot- 
ing from the Bar- 
negat sneak-box, 
our blind would be 
a luxury. A box 
sunk in the reeds 
on the point, iurge 
enough to accom- 
modate three shoot- 
ers, with a com- 
fortable seat, «und in cold weather an oil 
stove. This is shooting “de luxe” com- 
pared with the old style. 

The whispering of the wind through 
the reeds, the gentle splashing of the 
waves, combined with the genial rays of 
the sun, had lulled me into a reverie and 
my thoughts go back to the days of long 
ago, for over fifty years I have spent my 
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A RECORD SHOT 


THE LAST LONE GOOSE FLEW BACK TO THE DECOYS, 
AND SO CAME TO BAG THE ENTIRE FLOCK OF NINE 


By WIDGEON 


vacations and leisure hours beside the 
waters of this bay I love so well. First 
as a boy of thirteen years, shooting snipe 
at John Dorset’s, and for many years 
after on the broad bars at Uncle Jakey 
Herbert’s; in succeeding years, duck 
shooting at Chadwick’s and Ortley’s, with 
the loved companions of my early youth 
and manhood. Many are the goodly bags 
of game I have taken up the beach in 
those years, and many a royal day’s sport 
have I enjoyed. Those dear comrades, 
so full of life and enthusiasm, where are 
they now? All are gone into the Great 
Beyond, and I alone am left behind. 


UDDENLY I am aroused from my 

day dreams by the clarion call of the 

“wild gander;” with extended neck 
and looking toward the beach, he shows 
every sign of excitement and now all the 
geese decoys are calling loudly. Then 
faintly behind me from the east, comes 
the answering “Honk-honk.” Twisting 
around in the blind, I see high in the 
heavens a flock of geese, nine of them 
but so far away they look no larger than 
black birds. They hear my decoys, and 
setting their wings in the curve so dear 
to the sportsman’s eyes, they begin vol- 
planing down from their dizzy height; 
but the wind drifts them to the south and 
by the time they are low enough, they are 
fully a half-mile down the bay and my 
decoys have stopped calling. They then 
begin flying up the bay looking for the 
geese they had heard and I try in every 
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The decoys in action off Stooling Point 


way to start my geese up again, but they 
are dumb, and finally, greatly to my dis- 
appointment, the flock alights squarely in 
front of the blind and about a quarter of 
a mile away, and then resting and feed- 
ing, they slowly drift with the wind and 
tide down the bay. 

As I sat watching them, a low voice 
behind me said, “Mr. A. where is the 
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flock of geese? We 
saw them from the 
shack.” It is Hank 
and Scouse, who 
have returned to 
join me in the blind. 

“Why, there they 
are down near the 
bridge, don’t you see 
them? See their white breasts flashing 
in the sun. Hank,” I added, “I don’t 
like the way your decoys are put out. I 
always like to have one on the bank out 
of sight of the others to keep them talk- 
ing. I believe even now, if you should 
bring one back in the reed, it would start 
them honking and the flock would yet 
come to us.” 

“All right,” says Hank, “We'll try it,” 
and wading out in the water, he picked 
up the nearest decoy, a little goose, put- 
ting her under his arm he carried her 
in and placed her behind the blind. Al- 
most at once her mate began to call, and 
soon they were all honking loudly. 

Hank came back to the blind and be- 
fore he was fairly seated, Scouse cried 
“Here they come;” and sure enough, the 
flock was on the wing and coming our 
way. Low we crouched, and on came the 
geese; and heading up in the wind, they 
lit about one hundred and fifty yards be- 
yond the decoys and began at once to 
swim in. Nearer and nearer they came 
and now the wild gander put in his fine 
work. I wish I could produce in cold 
type, his coaxing, caressing call, “Come 
on in; come on in, the water’s fine. Come 
on,” but when they came to about ten 
yards of the outside decoys, they stopped 
and then I took time to glance at my 
shooting companions. 

Now Hank, while a veteran at field 
and trap shooting, had. killed his first 
and only goose over decoys in January, 
1916, and Scouse had never ‘killed 

: one, I noticed 
Hank’s square jaw 
was set and he 
grasped his trusty 
gun, with a firm 
hand, and I felt 
sure he would give 
a good account of 
himself; and then 
I saw the boy. His 
knees were shak- 
ing, his lips quiver- 
ing, and he showed 
every symptom 
of “buck fever.” 
Reaching out my 
hand, I grasped his 
leg and said slow- 
ly, “Keep cool, 
don’t get excited,” 
and he froze at 
once and became as 
steady as a veter- 
an. Hank h ad 

been chosen captain of the squad and I 
waited for the word to shoot. 

“Don’t you think we had better take 
them, Hank?”—“Wait a minute or two 
and let them get closer.” “Gee!” whis- 
pered Scouse, “Ain’t that old gander a 
buster, see him stretch up his neck. I'll 
bet it’s longer than my arm.”—“Better 
take them Hank before something 
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scares them.”—‘All right then, whenever 
you are ready.” 


HE geese had come no closer, but had 

changed their position somewhat, 

I could not shoot from where I sat. 
Slowly I drew my gun back and care- 
fully parting the grass over of the 
blind in another place, I made ready for 
the shot. The old gander and goose had 
moved a little to one side and lapping, 
made a good shot for Hank, while the 
seven goslings had lined up beautifully 
for Scouse and me. 

“Are you ready?” “Yes.” “One, two, 
three,” BANG! Immediately we were on 
our feet, and for a second I thought they 
were all done for; then very heavily one 
rose from the center, to be immediately 
cut down by Scouse’s second barrel. Then 
one badly hurt rose to the left to be 
dropped by Hank, then one rose slowly 


The pleasure of carrying them in 


to me to drop again at the report of my 
gun, and now seven geese were on the 
water all apparently dead and two in 
the air, one of them hard hit. 

Hank and Scouse sprang from the 
blind to gather the birds and I watched 
the remnant of the flock. They flew out 
over the channel and then the wounded 
bird turned and started back, followed by 
the other. 

“Down Hank! Down Scouse! They 
are coming back.” Hank was by this 
time in the water among the duck de- 
coys and Scouse on the bank, they both 
crouched down, meantime I had hurriedly 
slipped in a couple of shells and was 
ready. Back they came, the “cripple” 
decoyed beautifully, and with curved 
wings came in right over the decoys. 
The little gun came to my shoulder and 
at its sharp crack the long black neck 
dropped backward, the broad wings fold- 
ed and with a resounding splash the 
eighth goose was down.. We fired our 
other barrels at the remaining goose, but 
it was out of range and now while every 
gun was empty, with feeble honkings, 
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one of the “dead” geese rose and with 
hanging legs started to fly away. 

“Stop him; Stop him! No use, never 
mind he can’t go far.” Weaker and 
weaker it flew and after going a few 
hundred yards, dropped again and at 
once the remaining goose lit beside it. 
Now Scouse gets out the boat and after 
a short row, gathers the cripple, the 
other merely swimming away. 

The dead geese having been gathered, 
there is great rejoicing at the blind. 
After a short war dance, with elaborate 
ceremony, a small libation is poured to 
the goose shooter’s gods, and after look- 
ing over and hefting the dead birds, 
which were very large and fat, quiet once 
more reigns. We are now watching tle 
remaining goose, which honking mourn- 
fully, is slowly drifting down the bay 
with the tide. 

“Hank,’ I said, “If we keep low and 
quiet, I believe that goose will come back 
to us before sun down.” Slowly the sun 


. sank in the west. Our decoys kept call- 


ing from time to time, and then Scouse 
who had been watching cried, “Here she 
comes,” and the lone goose in the failing 
sunlight came into her doom, and at the 
crack of Hank’s gun, joined her mates 
who had gone before, and so came to bag 
the entire flock of nine. 


T. was a beautiful sunset, the western 
] sky was aglow with all the glorious 

changing colors of the rainbow. No 
artist’s brush could do it justice. To me, 
the sunsets viewed from the shooting 
points in the shooting season, are a joy, 
a wonder, and a revelation. 

As the sun’s red disc disappeared be- 
hind the distant pines, we began taking 
up the decoys. This is an interesting 
sight, especially to a novice. “Black 
Jake” is taken up and placed in a crate 
on the meadow bank, and at once all the 
other ducks swim to the shore, and wad- 
dling to the crate, with prodigious 
quackings, crowd around and insist on 
being placed inside with “Jake.” 

At last all is done. Hank with the 
decoys and seven of the geese in the boat 
rows around the shore, while Scouse and 
I take the path across the meadow to the 
shack; Scouse with his two geese slung 
over his shoulder, as happy as a lord. 
He said he would not miss the pleasure 
of carrying them in for a hundred dol- 
lars. As we walked along, Scouse said, 
“This has sure been some day for me. 
I didn’t want to say anything in front of 
Dad, but Mr. A. if you hadn’t put your 
hand on my leg, and told me not to get 
excited, I surely would have blown up, 
but that just steadied me.” 

When we reached the shack the geese 
were tied in pairs, again admired and 
hung on the side of the house, with the 
ducks we had shot in the morning. 


ND now with rubber boots replaced 

by comfortable slippers, Hank and 

I reclined before the glowing fire, 

and fought our battles over again, while 

Scouse, who is an excellent cook, pre- 
pared the supper, and such a meal! 

Surely that bountiful supper made a 

proper ending to a red letter day. So 

after a brief period I went to bed, leaving 








‘Scouse,” now a veteran in the World 
War, proudly wearing the blue and gold 
chevrons, and whose deadly precision 
with the machine gun helped hurl back 
the Hun at St. Mihiel and Belleau Wood 


Hank and his son to enjoy the fragrant 
weed, and the last thing I remembered, 
before sinking into the arms of Morpheus, 
was Scouse saying, “Just think of it 
Dad, a whole flock of nine geese killed 
without a miss. We couldn’t do it again 
in a hundred years, that surely was a 
record shot.” 





Hank at the door of the shack 
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HUNTING MERRIAM WILD TURKEY 


AIDED BY TURKEYFOOT THE APACHE, THE SCIENTIST SECURES és 


SEVERAL FINE SPECIMENS OF THIS RARE BIRD FOR A MUSEUM GROUP 








N the United States 
there are four varie- 
ties of wild turkeys, 
all sub-species of the 
Mexican wild turkey, 
from which our domestic 
fowls' descended. The 
common. wild turkey is 
found from the New 
England states west 
to Kansas and Ok- 
lahoma.. The Flor- 
ida turkey is an in- 
habitant of the re- 
gions of the Gulf 
Coast and Florida. 
These two forms are 
not noticeably differ- 
ent in coloration, and 
to the casual ob- 
server would pass 
as one and the 
same bird. The ,2@ 
western forms @ 

known as the Rio 
Grande, ranging 
in Texas and 
northern Mexico, 
and the Merriam wild turkey, whose 
range of distribution is limited to New 
Mexico, Arizona and possibly a few 
points along the southern border of Colo- 
rado, are also much alike, but differ from 
the eastern forms in size and color, be- 
ing slightly larger and showing a con- 
spicuous rump patch of buffy white 
tipped feathers, with the tail band the 
same, while in the eastern birds the white 
is replaced by chestnut. These are the 
distinguishing characters and the most 
noticeable occurring in the four forms. 

The following account of hunting the 
Merriam wild turkey is taken from my 
notes of a biological survey in the state 
of Colorado, in the interest of the Colo- 
rado Museum of Natural History, at 
Denver, and while the number of turkeys 
secured, was in excess of a bag for one 
hunter (from the sportsman’s point of 
view) I might explain that for scientific 
reasons it was very necessary to repre- 
sent the species by several specimens of 
both sexes and different ages. 

During the summer I had made fre- 
quent inquiries concerning the possible 
existence of wild turkeys in the state. 
They had for a number of years been re- 
garded as extinct within the border of 
Colorado, where at one time and within 
. a score of years past they were com- 
paratively abundant in the country they 
frequented, which was chiefly west of 
the Continental Divide. The earliest 
records, however, tell of turkeys inhabit- 
ing the greater portion of the state west 
of the plains, in all of the yellow pine 
and pinon forest areas, but they were 
hunted and trapped to such extremes in 
the early days that now they are found 
only in the most isolated wildernesses of 


By H. H. SHELDON 
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Group of Merriam wild turkey in the Colorado Museum of Natural History 


the semi-arid regions of the southwest. 


a“, URING the latter part of November 
news reached me that turkeys were 
to be found close to the line of New 

Mexico at a point some sixty miles away, 

and I at once made preparations to make 

a trip to the said turkey country. 

I was fortunate in securing the services 
of Mr. Jess Ewell, an apt linguist of the 
Apache tongue, and to whom I am in- 
debted for making the hunt successful, in 
consequence of his acquaintance with the 
natives and knowledge of the country 
traversed. So one frosty morning, in 
November, Jess and his team of hardy 
bays trotted into my camp and soon after 
we were wending our way through the 
big spruce timber and aspens, down the 
Navajo River and to the lower and semi- 
arid country in New Mexico. 

Upon reaching an Indian village the 
whereabouts of one Lucas Turkeyfoot 
(an Apache, named for his prowess as a 
turkey hunter and known by Jess as the 
one Indian who would locate the turkeys 
for us) was investigated, and we for- 
tunately found him though some hours 
later. A rapid conversation took place 
between the Apache and his friend Jess 
which consisted of a mixture of Mexican 
and Apache, and with occasional inter- 
mittant pauses in which the writer re- 
layed through Jess an offer for the In- 
dian’s services, an agreement was finally 
made and Turkeyfoot promised to meet 
us on the following morning at a given 
point some twenty miles away; with as- 
surance that he would overtake us at the 
end of the trail, before we had breakfast 
next day, and lead us into the turkey 
country. 






























We then proceeded 
through a delightful coun- 
try of yellow pine forest 
and sage brush flats, typical 
of a large area of New 
Mexican scenery. At even- 
ing our trail encircled a lake 
from which a flock of 

.. green-winged teal rose and 
Be flew directly over us, 
the 12-gauge hurriedly 
pulled out of its place 
in the pack, was 
slapped together 
and we managed 
to get two of 
them which later 
made a very ap- 
propriate feast— 
for this day was 
the last Thursday 
in November and 
very keenly we 
enjoyed our 
Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner of 
roast duck and 
sweet potatoes 
and hot biscuits (a la Dutch oven), to- 
gether with a goodly supply of appetizing 
accessories including that always de- 
licious “camp coffee.” How good it all 
tasted in that cold-dry, sharp November 
atmosphere of the southwest, and I, too, 
enjoy the mental picture of the camp sit- 
uated under those big pines with a pitchy 
log fire crackling out its friendly 
warmth. My big mountaineer companion 
caused me to chuckle at his droll sayings 
long after we had crawled’ under the 
heavy canvas “tarp” to sleep—that first 
night on the ground under the stars. 

It was seven next.morning when the 
odors of bacon brought the long-haired 
Apache galloping into camp and he was 
not at all slow to desert his pony and 
partake of the white man’s grub. Turkey- 
foot was in every sense of the term “a 
good scout,” and after a hearty break- 
fast he fell right into the work attached 
to breaking camp and it was only a mat- 
ter of minutes that we were hooked up 
and making our way to the not far dis- 
tant turkey country. Riding ahead on 
his little broomtail bronco Turkeyfoot 
led us over some rough and uneven 
country that he knew by heart. Porcu- 
pine spring, the only water in the region, 
was the point of termination of our 
journey and we were just a short dis- 
tance from that anticipated camp site 
when I noticed the Indian a few rods 
ahead was scrutinizing the ground in an 
interested manner—and reached him to 
find that turkeys had recently been ‘in 
the vicinity. To see their tracks in the 
soft earth under the pinons helped con- 
siderably to stir up my anxiety for the 
coming hunt and we hurried on to make 
camp preparatory to a little scouting 
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around before dark in hopes of locating 
some fresh signs. 

It was 3 o’clock when we made camp 
and an hour later, after devouring a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of food, I gave the 
sign to “Turkeyfoot” and he led the way 
to the region of the tracks we had seen. 
After a considerable time we came upon 
some fairly fresh tracks and a little later 
the Indian pointed to some fresh scratch- 
ings under the pinons where a number 
of the big wary birds had been feeding 
on the pinon seeds, and the earth was 
still damp and showed contrasty dark 
patches amongst the brown litter of the 
pinons. In fact, the spot had been so 
recently frequented by turkeys that it 
seemed as though they must be near 
enough for a shot, but as quietly as we 
approached that particular spot, those 
turkeys had in some way learned of our 
coming and were doubtless far away 
from the place when we arrived. But 
I was not disappointed for I hardly ex- 
pected to see turkeys that night. Fresh 
proof of their being in the vicinity of 
camp was as much as I hoped to find 
and I returned at sundown well satisfied 
with the results of the investigation. 


HE night was cold and clear and by 
the warmth of the fire we fell into 
a good sleep which lasted until 5:30 
next morning, at which time the cold 
had commenced to penetrate. Driven to 
fast work by Jack Frost, we soon had 
coffee bubbling at the outer embers of a 
hot fire, and after consuming a hearty 
breakfast, I left for the country of the 
turkey tracks. Visions of a flock of wild 
turkeys running through the ravines of 
sage brush and yucca, or, a calling hen 
perched on some pine log in the scatter- 
ing oak brush, or, perhaps, a bunch of 
them scratching for pinon seeds some- 
where in that great forest of pinons were 
ever before me as I worked from canon 
to canon—listening, watching and search- 
ing for fresh signs that might turn my 
mental pictures into realities. After 
several hours of this kind of hunting 
(and at a moment when I was commenc- 
ing to wonder to what country those tur- 
keys had migrated), from some uncer- 
tain direction I heard the call of a turkey, 
so far away in fact that I had to listen 
intently for some time until I was able 
to locate the actual direction. It was 
certainly a hen turkey calling—‘Ouoit- 
oit-oit-oit-oit” on rising scale—just that 
old familiar barn yard call, but yet how 
different it sounded, and what a thrill it 
gave me, in that wilderness so far from 
anything domestic. 
Carefully studying the country I began 
a well guarded approach offered by a low 
ridge running parallel to the ravine in 
which I figured the calling hen was lo- 
cated. After some little manouvering I 
got to where the calls were distinctly 
clear, and near enough to commence some 
careful sneaking; so I made my way to 
the top of a low lying ridge studded with 
lofty yellow pines and intermingled with 
patches of scrub oaks, and which afford- 
ed me a well concealed outlook. Again 
went the call, this time somewhere below 
me on the opposite side of the ridge. 
After a little more sneaking I made out 
several dark forms through my screen of 


oak brush. The flock was about 200 yards 
away, and I made my way on hands and 
knees slowly and very quietly to the last 
patch of brush that remained to keep me 
from being seen. This accomplished, ‘I 
found myself still considerably out of 
range, about 125 yards from the flock, 
which was feeding and scratching about 
under some pinons at the base of a small 
ravine. They looked so contented in their 
attitudes and unconscious of the near 
enemy that I wondered if they were as 
wild as their name implied, until pres- 
ently the cause of the appearance of 
safety was explained by the long neck 
of an old hen protruding above the top 
branches of a pinon; this wary bird was 
acting as sentinel for the flock. 

A good-sized pine tree about 40 yards 
down the slope was the only cover of- 
fered to make a closer approach and 
though I knew I would still be out of 
range (even if I could reach the tree 
without being seen by the old bird on 
guard) an 80-yard chance with heavy 
loads was worth trying for rather than 
making a wide detour with loss of much 
time and very likely the turkeys; so get- 
ting the old sentinel bird in line with the 
big tree I crawled from the thick cover 
into the open, and if those turkeys had 
been elephants I don’t believe my desire 


‘to reach that tree in the hope of getting 


a shot would have been any keener than 
it was during that 40-yard crawl. How- 
ever, the tree was reached in safety and 
the old bird from her elevated position as- 
sured me with a few short calls that I 
got away with the stalk okeh. Then 
peering out from the tree just a few 
inches from the ground I got my first 
good view of the big birds as they 
scratched among the deep litter under 
the pinons. At times one would dart 
out ffom the flock to catch some flying 
insect and their movements as a whole 
were noticeably rapid and their bodies 
lithe and slender, in comparison to the 
heavier and fuller-bodied farm fowls. 

I watched them fully ten minutes, 
studying their movements and enjoying 
the sight to the utmost, but wishing that 
I was 30 yards nearer for I felt satisfied 
that I would fail utterly at that long 
range of at least 80 yards. Finally they 
commenced to work slowly from me on 
down the ravine and with a preconceived 
plan I rushed at full speed toward them 
and got 25 yards nearer before some of 
them saw me and I stopped, for a shot 
at the nearest turkey. At this moment 
I saw a flash of turkey here and there 
and then four of them which had evident- 
ly not detected me, bunched together un- 
der a pinon in a hesitant manner, seem- 
ingly uncertain which way to make their 
escape, and taking advantage of that 
brief moment I let drive with the left 
barrel well up on their necks. Two of 
them went down and I could see them 
flopping over the ground from a sidelong 
glance as I ran out to the right to get 
a shot at the remainder of the flock. 
They went running up to the top of the 
opposite ridge, and before they reached 
it to take wing, the right barrel brought 
down another and the excitement of my 
first meeting with wild turkeys had end- 
ed. They proved to be an old hen and 
two young birds of the year, and being 
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the first wild turkeys I had ever carried 
to camp, I did not mind the three-mile 
tramp with such a load but rather en- 
joyed the weight of their bodies and sight 
of their beautiful plumage hanging from 
either side of my shoulder. 


E smoked by the fire late that 
night, and hit on a plan suggested 
by the Apache that we work a new 

country next day, providing it did not 
snow in the meantime, the latter being 
preferable. The sky looked threatening 
and we had pitched the little tent in an- 
ticipation of the first snow of the season. 
A long sound sleep made the awakening 
next morning somewhat of a surprise 
when we found our feet unusually warm 
covered with a blanket of snow which had 
drifted into our open cylinder tent. A 
new aspect had taken effect of our sur- 
roundings. In a few hours the rich colors 
of autumn had changed to a winter scene 
of black and white. Four inches of snow 
had fallen in the night, and we wasted 
no time in getting a fire and breakfast; 
and when the inner man was warmed up 
we set out again to hunt the elusive tur- 
key, this time however, by the fascinating 
method of tracking. But contrary to the 
expectant long hike through snow to find 
the first tracks, after not more than one- 
fourth mile from camp a series of calls 
rattled out that brought us up short, and 
we commenced to sneak through the 
pinons in the direction of the sound, and 
presently came on the tracks of five and 
followed them silently in the soft snow. 

Turkeyfoot in the lead suddenly 
stopped and motioned me that they were 
not far ahead and before we realized it, 
were in sight of them. The'Indian’s rifle 
cracked and then I banged into one as it 
hopped into the air to sail down a deep 
canon. We both scored, though I had 
only winged my bird and was obliged to 
chase it some distance down the canon 
before killing it with a second shot. The 
two turkeys, both hens, were hung up to 
a pine limb and we separated in hopes of 
finding the other three birds, which had 
gone down the canon on wing. Sometime 
after I came upon the tracks of a single 
turkey and followed it over a puzzling 
course for an hour or more when it finally 
came to an end, and a few wing tip marks 
in the snow and several tall pines about 
a hundred yards away was a very sugges- 
tive clue as to where this turkey had 
made to, and while I was figuring out a 
means of approach, out he flew from the 
top branches and sailed with hardly a 
wing beat far out of sight. 


HIS concluded my morning hunt and 

I returned to find Turkeyfoot wait- 

ing for me with the zood news that 

he had found where a flock of turkeys 
had followed along a ridge intent on mak- 
ing to the high, rough country to the 
north, and that the tracks gave evidence 
of there being at least 30 birds in the 
bunch. We ate a hearty lunch and made 
for the upper country, Turkeyfoot leav- 
ing me to make a detour of the ridge to 
see if they had crossed a certain big 
canon into a country where we hoped 
they would not go. I was out about an 
hour when I struck the tracks of the big 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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T should be understood that Mr. King and his party 
were now entering upon a mile-stone of their jour- 
ney that promised genuine thrills. Parts of Flor- 

ida have never invited either tourist or sportsman. 
There are definite reasons for this: inaccessibility, 
arduous navigation, uncharted rivers, of which there 
seem to be an amazing number, and the certain 
knowledge that these water-lanes give wild refuge to 
men who have sinned against society. The brigand 
at heart or the murderer by actual practice have 
kinship with Lossman’s and Chokoloskee. Only the 
Seminole feels absolutely at home there—and he 
never talks. White men swing wide of a course that 
is apt to take them where there is no returning. The 
tortuous rivers and creeks, with their shallows and 
sand bars and confusing vegetation, form a_ per- 
petual, yet ever-changing mosaic puzzle. Strangers are not 
wanted here. A new face is a marked face. And always, day or 
night, the shining barrel of a rifle is slid through damp wet 
leaves, at the approach of boats. 

It is different on Shark River, farther down. Tarpon Lake is 
now open game country. Sportsmen take the trip around to it 
without thinking very much of it, one way or another. 

They all agree on one significant point, however. Up these 
silent, sinister rivers and upon the shadowy, haunted lakes, 

there is a mystery beyond description. We have mentioned before 
that the members of the King ‘Party found themselves speaking in 
whispers. This is true. You sense an indefinable something that 
sets your pulse jumping. Is it apprehension, fear, awe? Is it 
the ever-present and indescribable murmuring of an unseen pres- 
ence back in the mangroves? Is it the sight of ugly, repulsive, river 
things—snakes and alligators and slimy, gliding, wriggling bodies 
that never “stay put”? 

There on Dr. Tiger’s Lake, even in early afternoon, John and 
his Father were oppressed. The memory of a thousand Spanish 
and Indian tragedies stalked in and out among the moss-grown 
trees of the bank. There was no human habitation, with the sin- 
gle exception of Dr. Tiger’s miserable shack on the shell mound. A 
sheet of tranquil water rippled and danced as tarpon nosed out to 
the surface or hideous gar chased shining mullet. 

In search of Game up Two raccoons came pattering down a fallen log and 
West Coast Waterways, sat there, unembarrassed, unafraid. They were as 
Three Explorers of a Lit- immaculate and as well-groomed as Fifth Avenue 
tle-known Land, Encoun- fashion plates. In a single half hour’s trip around 
ter Strange Fish, Animals the lake, John saw no less than forty of them. Once 
and Men. The Earlier 
Stages of a Remarkable 
Trip that Ended in Egret 

Rookery Perils. 
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a good sized deer ran out upon an open 
area, reared its beautiful head, and was 
off like the wind. The ducks grew tire- 
some, there were so many of them and 
their colors so variegated. Ibis and coot 
and the ever-present heron were singular- 
ly proof against fright. This was THEIR 
land. Born of it, and seldom disturbed, 
they viewed these three voyagers with 
a nonchalant indifference. 

John Billy, the Seminole who had pil- 
oted them this far, was gone. They were 
alone—impressively alone. 

“If it’s just the same to you, Father,” 
observed John, Jr., “I would rather pitch 
camp somewhere else. Dr. Tiger’s death 
house gives me the creeps. It is full of 
poison bottles, bats, frogs, lizards and 
ugly thoughts. If we remained here over 
night, I rather think the old doctor him- 
self would return from his Happy-Hunt- 
ing Grounds and play spook under the 
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ghostly decayed trees.” 
Mr. King glanced at 
his watch. It was half 
past two—and a glori- 
ous, drowsy, indolent 
afternoon. 
_ “We will equip the 
small boat for a trip to 
. the interior up one of 
the small creeks,” he an- 
swered, “there should be 
plenty of deer and Hen- 
dry will never be able to 
sleep on borrowed veni- 
son. Moreover, I must 
make certain observa- 
tions for my diary and 
secure samples of soil 
and limestone. John Billy told Hendry that 
there were pine lands to the North. The 
discovery of such lands would be im- 
portant. It is not popularly supposed 
that the pine will flourish out there. 
Take along your rifie and plenty of am- 
munition. Hendry has the boat ready 
now, if I am not much mistaken.” 

This was true and they entered a 
writhing tropic creek that led from the 
eastern end of Tiger Lake. It was some- 
thing like fifty feet wide here and from 
six to ten feet in depth, and ran in a 
northeasterly direction for a quarter of 
a mile, finally diverging to the North, 
shallowing as it went. 

It was perhaps a mile from the Lake 
that John begged his Father to bide a 
while, while the lines were made ready. 
Here the beautiful creek was from twelve 
to eighteen feet in depth and twenty-five 
feet wide. At one point, as they looked 

down into the clear water, they could 

see a broad limestone ridge, silhouet- 
ted against the murky bottom. Here 
there was:a perceptible current of no 
less than four miles per hour. 

The shores were all that they had 
grown to expect—and more. Cypress 


CATCHES A 
BABY STIARK 
UD LOSSMANS- 
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and cypress scrub were represented in 
abundance, together with cabbage palms 
of gigantic size, black and red mangrove, 
an occasional live oak and tiny commu- 
nities of wild lime and cus- 
tard apple. Mr. King jotted 
down, as well, varieties of 
pigeon wood, button: wood, 
sweet bay, dogwood and even 
gum eliami. 
Reaching upward, through 
these hammock and _ shore 
monarchs, was a bewildering 
number of ferns and vines— 
the virginia creeper, jungle 
vine, sword fern, palmetto, 
moon vine, resurrection 
plant; to say nothing of yel- 


low, scarlet and royal blue flowers—or- 
chids that flamed against the dark green 
—Tillandsia Fasciculata, wild vanilla 
and limp colorful clusters of pale purple 
air plants that baffled classification at 
that distance. 

Not once did they see a “burn” or the 
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There was constant fascination to the lit- 
tle, tortuous, narrow streams, coming from 
nowhere and finally lost in the wonders of 


Dr. Tiger’s Lake 


clearing of an old camp sight. It was 
absolutely primitive, untrodden—remote 
from the Universe of Man. 

The boat was anchored and Hendry, as 
eager as a boy, began to arrange his lines. 
He had made sure there were black bass 
and sporty two-pounders, and it was not 
too much to hope that small pan fish 
could be had in abundance for the sheer 
sport of boy and line. 

Hendry brought in five sizable bass the 
first half hour, with poor John’s record 
absolutely cold. It was then that both, 
who had their backs turned to Mr. King, 
were suddenly startled by the loud report 
of a rifle near at hand. Mr. King had 
fired. As he stood up astern, he shouted: 
—“It was a cat. A splendid buff and yel- 
low boy, with eyes like agates. He came 
out—yonder—beside that bunch of vines. 
I’m not sure but I think I got him.” 

The anchor was raised and they poled 
slowly up the bank where it was shallow. 
When a foot or two from the mass of 
Moon vines and palmetto, the scuffling 
and grinding told them that the cat at 
least had not made a clean escape. 

“Push her to the bank—lI’ll jump 
ashore and see what’s happened,” whis- 
pered Mr. King. Hendry was grinning 
and John’s eyes were particularly bright. 
They could not see over into the marshy 
ground because of clusters of ferns and 
saw: grass. 

It was then that the riddle found a 
solving. This same clump of ferns part- 
ed, and a dark body lumbered out, its legs 
working with a sort of mechanic, rhyth- 
mic precision. 

“Gator!” grunted Hendry. 

“What a Granddaddy!” John, Jr., 
gasped. 

It was a very large specimen; with 
mud-caked skin, scarred and peeling. The 
singular part was that this big alligator 
dragged the wild cat with him, blood 
streaming upon the ferns and grasses. 
He had doubtless been asleep in a bog 
under the cypress trees and dinner had 
tumbled over almost into his hungry 
jaws. Not even the report of a rifle on 
the silent air could divert him from a 
quick get-away, plus grub. 

Both Hendry and Mr. King blazed at 
the scuffling ’gator. The latter, disgusted 
at three misses, threw down his rifle and 
used a revolver. They were near enough 
for it. But something went wrong. The 
*gator sank to the muddy bottom, munch- 


Here the bass were hungry 


ing his precious morsel. ' A scarlet, eddy- 
ing whirlpool was all that remained, and 
rippling water against the side of the 
small boat. 

“The old reprobate!” grouched Mr. 
King, “he absconded with a real prize. 
I’m pleased to see, however, that my first 
aim was good. I think I killed my cat as 
clean as a whistle.” 

Hendry, out of sheer pique, brought 
down a Louisiana blue heron, and two ad- 
mirable water turkeys. The former was 
wanted for mounting purposes by John. 
Time was passing too rapidly for another 
try at the bass, as Mr. King wished to 


The author many miles out on the new 
Tamiami Trail Canal road. He carried 
along in the machine a complete hunt- 
ing and fishing equipment and could stop 
at a moment’s notice, also carried med- 
icine kit and could doctor any ill, from 
gun wound to moccasin bite. Mr. Larned 
intends to cover about a thousand Flor- 


ida miles this winter and will collect data. 
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They found the crumbling remnants of an 
old Indian settlement on one of the ham- 
mocks. Still fastened to a tree branch was 


the crude grinder for meal-time 


complete his observations and scientific 
soil-rummaging for the property owners 
before dark, A hundred yards on, the 
creek shallowed out and scattered into 
many branches, penetrating the Ever- 
glade area like a system of marvelous 
arteries. Mr. King determined to inves- 
tigate one of these weird water-ways, and 
the pole was used in the shallow water, 
while Hendry, seated forward, hacked a 
clear path, when the overhanging man- 
groves interlocked and prevented further 
progress. It was ’Glade country; they 
could tell this by the character of the 
soil—black, spongy,. fibrous and laden 
with brilliantly green growths. 

You who are fond of duck hunting, 
fishing and an occasional panther, cat or 
wild hog, should look up this far place, if 
the spirit of Adventure is in you. To set 
forth its real charms or to properly ex- 
press it in words seems quite fruitless. 
Between Dr. Tiger’s Lake and the Gulf 
there is a danger trail. We grant you 
that. And the creeks into the Ever- 
glades, from that mystic body of water 
where a hero lived and died, are strange, 
uneven trails in a romantic setting. But 
it is all worth the effort and the peril! 
Once there, you experience a sense of in- 
finite pride. It is an achievement—a 
sporting conquest! 

What are the whipped streams of your 
usual haunts? They seem oddly inade- 
quate after this Gulf trip. Bass! Ah, 
but bass from noiselessly moving waters 
that dance with the splendor of mirrowed 
nature. It resembles a stage setting for 
some outlandish motion picture scenario. 
Nothing is quite real. There is so much 
game—so many birds in such fantasic 
variety. Yellow and black crested night 
herons look as if they had been freshly 
painted by an artist in a lavish mood. 
A snowy egret, like a lady’s kerchief, flut- 
ters down from loops of moon vine—and 
is gone. Curlews that you have never 
seen before—not even in books—stalk 
sedately past, their heads cocked on one 
side and a single bead-black eye staring 
at you rather contemptuously. The hunt- 
ers are few. A trap is almost unknown. 
Turtles are as thick as the very ferns 
that drape their shimmering backs. We 
wish to stress the observation that this 
is an entirely NEW sort of hunting and 
fishing. You find yourself rather more 
inclined to sit and look than to drop a line 
or fire a rifle. Cold steel becomes a spe- 
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Good hunting in Florida 
is a foregone conclusion 
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Our friends had come prepared to hunt like “ regular fellers” and came back loaded down with deer and turkeys 


cies of desecration. Things are more 
beautiful than you imagined they could 
be anywhere on earth. 

But we must hurry on, with fragment- 
ary notes of the remaining days up Loss- 
man’s River, for our real sportsman’s 
story lies further northward still. It 
should be remembered that Mr. King was 
not here for the pleasure of it. He had 
not been sent out from Miami to hunt 
or to fish. For the time being, at least, 
these must be incidentals. In his quiet, 
unobtrusive way, he had been studying the 
“lay of the land.” His little red book 
was beginning to show pages of baffling 
maps, drawn with a hard pencil, in a cop- 
per-plate technique, at once comprehen- 
sive and ingenious. He had taken speci- 
mens of soil and of rock. He had fol- 
lowed the courses of many rivers and 
weighed the future worth of tractless 
miles, half under water. With his glasses 
to his eyes and his note book on his 
knee, he would sit for hours, sweeping-an 
open stretch, where hammock and man- 
grove jungle joined the flat monotony of 
the Everglades. 5 . 

It was while they were far up the nar- 
rower stream that one of those sudden 
rain storms came beating down through 
the live oaks and cypress. The steam 
oozed up from the black earth and solid 
sheets of water came glancing through 
the undergrowth. As speedily as possi- 
ble Hendry rigged up a tarpaulin cover 
for the boat and all three huddled under 
it, disliking the thought of soaked gar- 
ments. But the rain did not stop and the 
afternoon waned and darkness came un- 
heralded. It was agreed that they would 
camp just where they were, at the end of 
a tiny mangrove island, until morning. 
It cleared by eight o’clock and a fire was 
lighted on shore, after much difficulty. 
Hendry, however, was an adept at this, 
whether wood was wet or not. They 
roasted the birds and made a decent meal 
of them, together with such picnicing 
odds and ends as the guide had shrewdly 
hidden on board. 

And such a night! The great hollow 
infinity of dripping leaves and utter dark- 
ness hedged them in on all sides. The 
*gators croaked and bellowed and the 
water moccasins played in the creek. 
Coons busied themselves on the outer 
lines of the flickering, hissing fire. A cat 
called—called in a human way—far up 
amongst the live oaks. 

In the morning, the bass were wrapped 
in leaves and royally cooked for break- 
fast. Then they poled down stream and 
selecting a more navigable body of water, 
went a distance of three miles into the 


Everglades. Now they caught their first 


glimpse of the big pine hammock men- 


Here was real hunting and real sport by 

men who had learned their lesson in Big 

Cypress and who made every day 

Thanksgiving Day, if turkey-meat is at 
all significant 


tioned by John Billy, rising rather aus- 
terely from the flat reaches of saw grass. 
It was impossible to. go further in the 
larger boat, so the glade skiff was un-. 
leashed and they all piled in, intent on 
a visit to this isolated hammock that had 
never appeared on a map. 

It was two miles across—further than 
they thought at first sight, and hard 
going, what with the soggy sloughs and 
the lanes that were cluttered with saw 
grass, but they finally made it, and pull- 
ing the skiff up on shore, waded through 
the muck to more firm ground. 

Hendry made a discovery. 

“Indian camp been here,” said he, “big 
one. See path—see lime trees and wild 
orange.” This was based on the shadow 
of a path or trail that led, not from the 
very edge of the hammock, but from a se- 
creted point fifty feet inland, and wound 
its circuitous length under the wildest 
sort of jungle brush. It required a 
Hendry eye to know that there ever had 
been a trail. He forged ahead, slashing 
with his machete and occasionally whack- 
ing in twain some giant vine as thick 
through as his wrist. 

Nor were the guide’s reckonings in er- 
ror. An abandoned Seminole village was 
found some distance further on, gone 
into decay, yet still possessing interest for 
the trio. Nature had outlived the primi- 
tive dwellings, for there were no less 
than twenty sturdy lime trees, bearing 
fruit, of a kind and the guavas were dis- 
covered in greater abundance. There 
were guava trees of startling size—four- 
teen inches, perhaps, at the base, and 
palm, oaks, cabbage palm and fig. 

What a place for a habitation! 

“Why do they keep moving all the 
while?” John demanded, “you’d think 
they’d stay here, after clearing the 
ground and planting lime, orange, fig and 
guava trees.” 

Hendry shook his head solemnly and 
observed :—“No Indian always stay in one 
place. Go. Nobody know why. Some- 
time Head of Tribe die. Then everybody 
leave. No stay.” 

Small souvenirs were collected, and a 
venomous rattler shot on the outskirts 
of the hammock, just after Hendry had 
leaped backward to avoid its fangs. He 
stopped long enough to save the skin and 
roll it compactly for John’s collection, for 
it was a beauty. 

By easy stages, the party returned to 
the boat, lifted the glade skiff aboard and 
without further stops, eased back with 
the current into Dr. Tiger’s Lake. It was 
nightfall and they turned in early. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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THE CANOEIST PROPERLY EQUIPPED FOR A CRUISE 
IS THE MOST INDEPENDENT CREATURE ON EARTH 


66" HE happiest animal,” to quote an 
old writer, “is, methinks, the 
snail; for he carries his house 

upon his back and abides for the night 
wherever night finds him.” But for a 
real “happy animal” commend me to the 
canoe cruiser, who in many particulars 
has it “all over” the snail. Briefly ex- 
plained, the properly equipped canoeist 
is the most independent creature on 
earth. He not only carries with him, in 
the narrow confines of his craft, shelter 
and food, but the craft itself is of such 
order that it carries him safely on the 
water while he can carry it easily on the 
land. In it he can travel as fast as he 
pleases and as far as inclination urges 
him; his strength and the length of time 
at his disposal are the only factors limit- 
ing his efforts. 

As for a canoeing season, in its broad- 
est sense there is no canoeing season. 
Taking it by and large, the whole year 
is the canoeist’s season; if not in one 
part of this vast country, then in an- 
other, the canoeist may cruise from year’s 
end to year’s end. Even in those sec- 
tions where the seasons are sharply de- 
fined, the canoeist may pursue his sport 
from May to November with much en- 
joyment and little inconvenience except 
from wet weather, which may be en- 
countered at any time. Rain is merely 
an incident on 
a real canoe 
cruise, un- 
pleasant per - 
haps; but it 
can be so well 
prepared for, 
especially if 
one has a 
decked cr uis- 
ing canoe that 
it is a neglig- 
able evil. 

The canoe 
has been scorn- 
fully called 
“the poor 
man’s yacht.” 
Well, why not? 
You wish to go 
on a vacation; 
you would quit 
the city and 
its crowded 
streets and get 
out into the 
open; a month 
at a place 
where all you 
wish is served, 
as one might 
say, on a plat- 
ter, is entirely 
too expensive; 
camping out is 
monotonous to 
some people 


By FOREST HARLOW 


who crave a change of scene; a cruise 
at sea would be ideal but the cost pro- 
hibits that also, and a motor trip has 
the same objection. Be not discouraged, 
lovers of the Great Outdoors, it was for 
you and your ilk that the canoe was cre- 
ated and if you would realize your out- 
door dreams you have but to read on a 
little farther and learn what it means to 
go canoe cruising. 


N this world nothing is obtained with- 
out money. Having indulged in that 
platitude, let us find its application in 

regard to canoeing. It is probably the 
cheapest form of recreation to be en- 
joyed. Naturally, a walking trip could 
be arranged at less initial expense, but 
with the present high cost of shoe leather 
it might after all be cheaper to buy a 
canoe; and the comfort of padding lazily 
on, close to the shaded banks of some 
wayside river, is immeasurably greater 
than trudging along the dusty highway 
beside the stream, carrying your outfit 
on your protesting back. So let us meet 
the financial side squarely and may be 
its terrors will vanish. 

The cost of the outfit can be arranged 
to suit the intending canoeist’s purse. 
The amount that must be expended to 
secure a really good canoe and outfit is 
not exhorbitant, and once obtained it will 


By means of the canoe the Lover of the Outdoors comes into his inheritance 


last for several years if a little care is 
exercised in keeping everything in the 
best of order. A trifling amount of 
money expended each year will pay for 
necessary repairs and combat the rav- 
ages of time and the elements. 


HAT sort of people make the best 
canoe cruisers? That vast major- 
ity of people, who, having a small 

amount of leisure time, wish to make the 
most of it; who love the outdoors, and 
find their best enjoyment in a few days 
spent close to nature, surrounded by the 
peace and quiet of the woods and fields, 
entertained by the rippling streams and 
the songs of birds at dawn and twilight; 
who wish to conserve their strength and 
vitality during their leisure time, instead 
of dissipating it; who know how to build 
up their health by natural means—not 
medicaments, but sunshine, fresh air, 
pure water and plenty of it, both inside 
and out, and sound, refreshing sleep. 
These people make the best canoe cruis- 
ers for they feel that by means of the 
canoe they are able to enter into their 
rightful inheritance. 

The boys just back from overseas will 
find in canoeing the form of recreation 
most adapted to their newly acquired 
ideas of life. The hours spent in camp 
life, tenting out under the stars, bivouac- 
ing by the open 
fire, up and 
away at dawn 
—these have 
wroughtan 
unrest in the 
fibres of their 
nature that 
will make it 
hard to settle 
back into the 
well - ordered 
routine of 
business and 
of convention- 
al life. Canoe 
cruising is the 
ideal form of 
recreation for 
our returned 
boys; it offers 
all the freedom 
from conven- 
tion, all the 
good - fellow - 
ship of army 
or navy life, 
without its 
burdensome re- 
straint. The 
Golden Rule is 
the one law 
laid upon the 
canoe cruiser. 

To any per- 
son who wishes 
to get every 
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penny’s worth from the few dollars he 
has to invest in recreation, canoeing and 
cruising offers more pleasures and more 
advantages than any other sport. To 
prove the truth of this assertion, buy a 
canoe and choose your outfit, take cam- 
era and fishing tackle—leave your rifle 
at home, unless it is a little twenty-two 
for target practice—and when the sight 
of the first green leaves of spring im- 
pels you irresistibly into the open, take 
your week-end outings in a canoe. Spend 
your vacation exploring some stream 
with which you are unfamiliar, or cruise 
nearer home if you wish. Provided you 
have been wise in your choice of a canoe 
and outfit, you will not only be well satis- 
fied with the cruise, but you will be the 
owner of everything necessary for future 
cruises—except the commissary—and all 
for the same money you would have paid 
for a much more elaborate but less satis- 
factory vacation spent in some neigh- 
boring mountain or seaside resort. 


ANY people may not at first realize 
the great advantages of a canoe 
over a rowboat. A canoe can safely 

follow a rowboat anywhere; but let the 
keelless craft take the lead and the row- 
boat is left ignominiously in the lurch at 
the mouth of some shallow stream where 
the canoe floats like a lily on the surface. 
Because the canoe has no keel it is some- 
times thought to be unsafe or “cranky.” 
This is no more true of canoes than of 
boats—if either is unduly cranky be sure 
it is from a fault in the construction. 
Naturally, care must be exercised in get- 
ting in and out—one must place the en- 
tering foot squarely in the center—and 
sudden lurches must be avoided, but if 
one keeps a low seat there is no danger 
of capsizing. The erroneous belief, held 
by many persons ignorant on the sub- 
ject, that a canoe must be cranky and 
dangerous, is being gradually eliminated 
by the co-operation of the manufacturers 
in combining the maximum of beauty and 
strength. with the minimum of weight 
and instability. Do not be afraid of a 
canoe—the feeling of security that comes 
with the perfect adjustment of physical 
balance to the motion of the craft reacts 
upon the mind and makes for sanity 
and mental poise. 

The oarsman is a back-looker; the 
canoeist is a futurist. He looks ahead, 
faces and overcomes every threatened 
danger, chooses his course to a nicety 
through foaming rapids, or among angry 
whitcaps; and he can rest himself en 
route by paddling on one side or the 
otker or by shifting from the sitting 
to the kneeling position. For hunting 
or fishing the canoe is the watercraft 
unequalled, for it floats as noiselessly 
as a leaf and there is no noise of the 
paddle in skillful hands. 

Canoes are practically unsinkable be- 
cause of their immense buoyancy. The 
amount of wood in a canoe, if contained 
in a solid block, would be more than 
sufficient to support a man in the water. 
So a man in a canoe carries a life pre- 
server always with him—the canoe it- 
self. If fitted with air tanks in bow 
and stern, safety is still further assured, 
and a sponson canoe cannot be sunk. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


O here we have our canoeist—self- 
contained in his small craft, “the 
poor man’s yacht,” ready for a 
cruise.of a day or a summer with equal 
facility, his outfit snugly compact, but so 
complete that when night overtakes him 
he has but to make fast his painter to a 
friendly tree at the water’s edge, take 
out his tiny alcohol stove, cook his simple 
meal, roll up in his blanket and sleep, like 
the snail, in the midst of his house, lulled 
by the myriad murmurs of the night 
into a sleep as sweet as that of Mr. 
Moneybags, out in mid-stream in his 
palatial motor cruiser or steam yacht. 
If you are hampered and restricted 
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by small streams in your vicinity, re- 
member that there is more satisfaction 
in the successful negotiation of a seven- 
teen-foot bend by an eighteen-foot canoe 
than there is in miles of straight pad- 
dling down some large uncompanionable 
river. To be intimate and within touch 
of the earth and yet to move with the 
greater freedom of mobile water is the 
chiefest charm of canoe cruising. 

Your first cruise will convince you that 
here at least you are your own master. 
You realize that fishing may lure, hunt- 
ing may attract, but canoeing compels, 
and the charm never lessens but grows 
greater year by year. 


CAW!”’ 


THE NATIONAL CROW SHOOT OF 1919 IS A NOVEL COM- 
BINATION OF SPORT AND CONSERVATION MEASURES ‘: 


OR several years the hunters of 

Canton, S. D., have held an annual 

crow hunt, and competition be- 
tween the rival teams—the Get Them 
All’s and the Never Miss ’Ems—has 
been high and hotly contested. It has 
been impossible for an event of such 
wide significance long to remain localized 
and the Du Pont Powder Company has 
inaugurated a National Crow Shoot, ex- 
tending throughout the current year, 
governed by regulations and rewarded by 
trophies presented to the mightiest slay- 
ers of the black-winged marauders. 

The destruction of the crow is a matter 
of great importance to sportsmen as well 
as to farmers. The havoc wrought in 
the corn field is self-evident; the depre- 
dations on the coveys are noticeable only 
through results and in many cases the 
dwindling numbers of game birds are 
caused more often by the voracious crow 
than by disease. 

A young crow while in the nest will 
consume an amount of food equal to 
three or four times its own weight, and 
only a small part of this food consists 
of insects. Most of it is made up of the 
eggs and the young of other birds, which, 
if left alive, would be of benefit in the 
protection of crops. 

Insatiable egg eaters, they scour the 
fields, hedge-row, thickets and orchards 
for nests of birds and even for the eggs 
of the barnyard fowls. They follow the 
wild ducks to their nesting grounds in 
the far North to feast on the eggs and 
young. Prairie chickens suffer severely 
from their depredations and the pheasant 
preserves are the frequent .victims of 
their marauding habits. 

In its bulletin, the Bureau of Biological 
Survey says: “The destruction of nes- 
tling birds of highly beneficial species is 
not to be condoned and constitutes one 
of the strongest arguments against the 
crow. On game farms, preserves and in 
suburban districts where it is the desire 
to foster small birds, the crow popula- 
tion must be within limited, numbers.” 

All this is the raison d'étre of the 
National Crow Shoot, whose clever 
slogan is “Conserve the Grain; Protect 
the Game; Remove the “Caws.” 


HE crow has the universal reputa- 
. tion of being a wise, wily and wary 

bird. Yet it is surprising how 
easily they are fooled by anyone who can 
properly manipulate a crow call. In- 
deed, the calling-in and shooting of 
crows by an expert is a revelation to 
many, who all their lives, have known 
and hated these black marauders of the 
fields and woods. The crow call is a 
small wood instrument resembling 2a 
whistle and can be purchased from al- 
most any sporting goods dealer or hard- 
ware store for from 75c to $1.00. 

Preparatory to calling in the crows, 
the shooter should conceal himself care- 
fully and remain as quiet as possible, 
for the crow has wonderful eyesight. 
Many crow hunters even try to wear 
clothing that will not contrast sharply 
with the environment. In using the 
crow call it is desirable to try to imitate 
the cry of a young crow in distress and 
to indicate to the older crows that their 
young are being attacked by some other 
bird, upon which they will immediately 
start flying toward the point where the 
caller is concealed. It is important to 
kill the first crow shot at as otherwise 
the crow will give a warning call that 
will-alarm all the other crows in the 
néighborhood and they will not approach 
again for some time at least. The birds 
should be fairly close in, not over 35 or 
40 yards, in order to insure a kill with 
a choke bore gun. 

Among other methods suggested for 
luring the crows within range, the fol- 
lowing may be recommended. A stuffed 
owl with movable wings. placed up in a 
tree and operated by cords brought down 
through rings to the concealed shooter, 
used in conjunction with a crow call, has 
proved effective in many instances. If 
a wounded crow is captured it will serve 
as an excellent decoy for attracting other 
crows. One farmer writes that by plac- 
ing a large piece of meat or the carcass 
of some animal in a field and then getting 
under cover at a distance of 40 or 50 
yards he has seen from 50 to 75 crows 
gather around the meat and has been 
able to kill ten or more with a single 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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LL the signs 

were pro- 

pitious. Several 
warm days had mel- 
lowed the brisk fall 
weather, until the 
nights were getting 
less cool. The moon 
was young, near the 
half, so the nights were dark except 
the early evening hours, and last but 
not least, there were some clouds in 
the northwest and my rheumatism told 
me there was going to be a change in the 
weather and maybe rain. Now I don’t 
know whether you other fellows believe in 
such things, but I admit I do and I have 
especially noticed that they “bite” just 
before weather changes. 

Our party was soon made up—five in 
all, with three fishing and two looking for 
squirrels, The three of us were equipped 
with 4% ounce rods, No. 1 Automatic 
reels, and quite an assortment of so- 
called bass bugs, which are cork bodied, 
impossibly large flies. 

After a run of an hour and a half in 
the cars we arrived at Medina Lake, 
which was our objective. The cedar cov- 
ered hills lay as smoothly as the surface 
of the lake itself for scarcely a breeze 
was stirring. Billy and I took the lighter 
boat and proceeded to fish our way to 
camp while the rest of the party came 
along later in the larger boat. Hardly 
had I pushed off from shore when Billy 
made his first cast and was immediately 
connected with a pounder, which came 
out of the water three or four times and 
then started to dig into the moss which 
grew upward from the bottom three or 
four feet. By the time we reached our 
camp grotind a mile below, we had fifteen, 
all about the same size, a foot long. 

Arriving in camp we made things 
ready for the night, gathered our fire- 
wood, spread the cooking outfit handy to 
the fire, and soon had supper sizzling in 
the pan. Fish? Well, I guess—one- 
pounders, fresh killed, split into halves, 
rolled in corn meal, and fried slowly over 
the glowing coals till each piece was a 
warm brown and done to a turn—a few 
strips of crisp fried bacon by way of 
trimmings—about three slices of toast 
apiece, done over those same coals on a 
broad fork, and buttered. Then spuds, 
black coffee and a pot of Boston straw- 
berries, cooked at home and still warm. 
To finish, a jar of homemade fresh fig 
preserves and a package of sweet cakes 
such as are sold by every grocery store. 
I claim that meal can’t be beat at the 
finest restaurant in little old New York. 


UPPER cleared away, Billy and I de- 
cided to try an experiment in night 
fishing with white flies. So we pad- 

dled off from shore and began casting, I 
using a large fly with white wings and 
tail, red head and aluminum colored 


AFTER BASS WITH FLIES 


A BASS BUG IS A WEIRD CREATURE, RESEMBLING NOTHING 
THAT CREEPS OR FLIES, BUT IT CERTAINLY GETS RESULTS "J 


By NOA SPEARS 


body, while Billy’s had a yellow head and 
body. We had never tried these before 
so were really surprised when our first 
cast was rewarded with a hard strike and 
a nice fish was soon landed. 

The water was dead calm and not a 
fish jumping, but between 9.30 and 11.30 
with only half a moon shining we had 
at least one hundred and fifty strikes. 
A great many of these missed entirely 
and we concluded it was due partly to 
the fish seeing the white hair of the 
wings or tail but not seeing the body of 
the fly, hence they struck short of the 
hook which depends from the body, and 
partly because we could not see the fish 
rise so quickly as in daylight and failed 
to strike in time to set the hook. 

We landed two that weighed two and 
one-half pounds each, six that weighed a 
pound or slightly more, and fifteen or 
twenty others ten to twelve inches long, 
which we sent back to grow up. 

The water was down about two feet 
from standard and we have usually had 
better fishing when it was at this stage— 
particularly seeming to get more big 
ones. Billy and I have a pet theory that 
the bigger ones lie in certain favored 
places, such as rocky ledges, by stumps 
and especially in the deep pockets in the 
moss and when the water is higher they 
do not see the flies or if they see them, 
will not rise to them beyond a certain 
distance. Then we also believe that their 
food supply is somewhat diminished as 
the shore line contracts and they are just 
naturally hungrier in low water—but of 
course that’s just a couple of notions of 
ours and if Mr. Bass could explain he’d 


He immediately connected with a pounder 
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likely as not spring 
a new one on us that 
would prove how lit- 
tle we really know 
about his commis- 
sary or his habits. 
There is one thing 
we have wondered 
over a little and that 
is how we ever get the bass interested 
in the flies at this time of the year when 
he is living principally on crawfish. The 
crawfish are at the bottom, even in deep 
water, and Mr. Bass must go burrowing 
around into the moss looking for them, 
so how does he see the flies eight or ten 
feet above him? 

Nevertheless he does or rather he did 
the day I’m talking about and before five 
P. M. the next day we had taken over 
one hundred black bass and a few rock 
bass, though we call:’em “goggle eyes” 
in Texas. All that measured under 
twelve inches were slipped back into the 
water and we had fifty-four to put in the 
ice box when we packed for home. The 
one-pounders made up the bulk of the 
catch and gave the best account of them- 
selves in the fighting, but the half dozen 
two-pounders added materially to that 
pardonable pride one takes in showing 
his string at the end of the day and re- 
marking nonchalantly, “Oh, they were 
striking pretty good.” Of course there 
was one real dandy—in fact it isn’t quite 
a perfect day unless there is one—and 
Billy got ours in a real spectacular man- 
ner worth the telling. It was just after 
lunch, about two-thirty, and I was pad- 
dling him slowly along over a rocky shelf 
grown well with moss and he was making 
long casts out past the edge of the shelf 
over water twelve or fourteen feet deep 
and retrieving his fly in little supposed- 
to-be-buggish jerks. Usually he’d get a 
strike where the shelf met the channel 
though not always. After he’d gotten 
three or four small ones he got a heavy 
strike with but little display about it 
and the fish went for bottom out in the 
deeper water. I knew it was a big one 
and he remarked that he had on the big- 
gest one of the day. After about two 
minutes deep play the line relaxed and 
Billy said “He’s off”; but at that instant 
I saw a big fish coming through the 
water toward the boat and he was throw- 
ing up a wake as high as your hand is 
wide. In a flash that fly rod took a nose 
dive and then bucked to right and left like 
he was dropping a couple of thousand 
feet “out of control.” 

Well, to make a long story stop, Billy 
landed him in about four minutes with- 
out using a landing net. He was twenty- 
two inches long and weighed six pounds. 

Then we began to decide what had 
really happened and agreed on this ver- 
dict. The first fish was a smaller one 
and got rid of the fly in some fashion 
while he was deep in the channel and the ’ 
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bigger one was looking on and likely as 
not trying to take the tempting morsel 
away from number one while the battle 
went on—I’ve watched this happen many 
times when using these flies—and when 
number one succeeding in spitting out the 
fly, number two, the big one, made a 
grand rush for it and beat his own pre- 
vious record over the same course. 

The most unusual feature of the trip 
was that they did not strike readily in 
the day time at any of our “bugs” except 
a rebuilt bug, having a pomegranate col- 
ored body, grey tail and snow white buck- 
tail wings. It looked like nothing living 
or dead, and Billy and I concluded it was 
just a case of visability and that it got 
’em because it got their eye by its size 
and light colors. 


PEAKING of bugs—do you know the 
manufacturers of certain patent 
bugs? I do not, but I know their 

products and here’s a tip ta the two of 
them, which if they’re receptive they’ll 
use. One man’s are the most lifelike and 
best wearing—but the other fellow’s are 
larger and will get bigger fish and more 
fish in deep, dark, or cloudy water. But 
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—one of these bugs will last about one 
day in use. 

Now no real sportsman begrudges the 
fifty cents they cost each, but he hates to 
see his bug that is getting the fish going 
to pieces cast by cast till it has gone down 
so in bulk that it no longer attracts. The 
use of real bucktail hair seems to over- 
come this trouble and tying with waxed 
dental floss prevents slipping when dry. 

I suppose one reason they wear out 
quickly is that being bulky, though light, 
it is difficult to cast them with a single 
back and forward cast and almost every 
cast must be worked out with three, four, 
or even five false casts, so that one finally 
drops the fly forty-five to fifty feet away 
from the boat. The big fish are most 
often caught on long casts and after re- 
trieving the fly slowly until within fifteen 
or twenty feet of the boat, fully half the 
fish that rise will apparently see the boat 
and miss taking the fly. A line heavier 
than usual seems to assist in getting 
these big flies farther out. Oh, yes, of 
course I make some of my own—weird 
creations—and possessing not a single 
stroke of art, but they appear attractive 
to the fish and most atrocious to my wife, 
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who always jumps when she gets hold of 
one unexpectedly when emptying the 
pockets of my fishing clothes. They’re 
easy to make when you’ve learned how 
and I will tell you how in the next issue. 


covered bluff, we began to transfer 
our luggage from the boat to the car 
and in five minutes were climbing out of 
the cafion toward the good road home. 
As we topped the last hill overlooking 
the lake its waters shown like molten 
copper as the slanting rays of Old Sol 
filtered through those same clouds in the 
west which had been one of the harbin- 
gers of good luck that we felt at the 
outset of the trip. The “change” was in 
the air but still deferred, and we all 
wished we might spend another day cast- 
ing the big “bugs” for the big bass. 
A few more miles and the lights are 
switched on, the mantle of night seems 
suddenly thrown about us and the events 
of the day glide into memories—memories 
fraught with all the glamor and glorious- 
ness that only the man who goes to the 
woods and waters for companionship can 
really understand. 


J UST as the sun dipped behind a cedar 


THE LEOPARD OF THE LAKE 


THE PICKEREL IS DISTINGUISHED BY ITS EXTREME VORACITY AND HUNGER 


SEEMS TO BE AT 


ALL TIMES THE PARAMOUNT 


ISSUE WITH THEM 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


T is with some misgivings that I pre- 
pare a short article on the pickerel 
—not because my conceptions are not 

clear enough to me, but there has been 
in the years past so much confusion in 
relation to its proper classification and 
just what its relations to other closely 
allied species are, that there should be 
a distinct line of demarkation made and 
a thorough understanding had of this 
important angler’s favorite. : 

To many, in fact to the majority of 
people the name “pike” is all embracing 
and includes the entire family of this 
species, when as a matter of fact there 
are very strong lines of distinction, and 
save in the general contour of body, the 
fish are quite dissimilar. There is, how- 
ever, one characteristic which is all-em- 
bracing and is no doubt one of the rea- 
sons why the average fisherman does not 
distinguish between the varieties, viz., 
the extreme voracity of all the family, 
and no matter where the specimen may 
be taken the same propensity exists. 


HE “pike” family is one of the old- 
T est of which man has record, and 

in some of the varieties is native to 
all the northern and temperate zones. 
The most extravagant stories are extant 
in old volumes of the size and voracity 
of this fish as well as to the extreme 
age to which some of the old specimens 
have attained; these records, however, 
are of not much interest save us curios- 
ities at this date. It is rather the know!- 
edge as to where and how this superb 
fish may be obtained that claims more 
attention, as well as to make clear the 


distinctive differences which exists. The 
family embraces the muskellunge, the 
“banded pickerel,” the “brown pickerel” 
or “pond pike,” and the very important 
“chain pickerel.” The latter is the fish 
that most anglers will meet with in 
nearly ‘all the Atlantic coast states; it 
holds the anomolous position of being a 
“pike” while the true pike is never a 
“pickerel.” The contour of body, as well 
as the fin assemblage, is identical in all 
the species with the exception of the 
jaws, which in the pickerel are upper 
and lower, almost of the same length; 
while with the muskellunge and the pikes 
the upper jaw is much the shorter and 
fits into a groove in the lower jaw, when 
closed, in much the same manner as some 
of the crocodiles. Again, the markings 
on the pikes are either bands or mottled 
effects, while on the pickerel the succes- 
sion of well defined links resembling a 
chain are never absent and are one of 
the distinguishing features. This gave 
rise to the name, and in Colonial days it 
was given the distinguishing name of 
“federation pike” as these links are usu- 
ally thirteen in number along the central 
line, and are black, while the body is 
usually of a yellowish green shading to 
nearly white on the belly. 

While the average angler in from a 
trip will say he has had a good day 
with the pike and has taken maybe a 
half-dozen, the chances -are strong that 
he has not taken one, particularly if he 
has been fishing near the seaboard any- 
where from Maine to the Gulf waters. 
While pike do exist in many of the waters 
where pickerel are met with, they are so 


small as a rule that they are usually 
termed “jack” and are thrown back into 
the water. If the fisherman was at all 
observant his entire catch would reveal 
that pickerel were on his string. 


NOTHER important feature belong- 
ing to this fish is that he alone of 
all his tribes visits salt water and 

that is why I have included it among 
these sketches. If there are any other 
of his relatives that have this habit I 
have never met with it, neither have I 
ever heard that such was the case. While 
it is regarded as strictly a fresh water 
fish, and can and does live where it can- 
not reach brackish water, still it is more 
abundant in streams where they empty 
into rivers and bays and is to be met 
with far below salt water limits. This 
is particularly true of Barnegat Bay. I 
know of no stream which empties into 
that important body of water which is 
not prolific of the pickerel. The Metede- 
conk river, Cedar creek, Tom’s river and 
all the adjacent. streams are at the 
proper season the best of localities for 
the sport. I have fished over all the 
above mentioned waters for many years 
and, as a matter of fact, do not permit 
a season to pass without one or more 
trials over the grounds that have been 
mentioned. In my boyhood days I have 
seen these same streams netted and tons 
of pickerel taken, always drawing the 
nets where the streams entered the salt 
water bodies. Of course in- those days 
there were no restrictions on netting and 
the slaughter of these fish was at times 
prodigious; and I would not be at all 
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surprised that if close cbservation was 
made it would be found the same condi- 
tion prevailed in many of the coast states 
besides New Jersey—that is, that many 
of the streams emptying into the arms 
of the sea hold innumerable numbers of 
these fish. I would not argue, however, 


The Pickerel 


that they run to the ocean proper. I 
have no knowledge that they do; but 
they do trade down and into brackish 
water when opportunity affords and it at 
those points where they are met with 
in the best of condition. 


HE pickerel is not at all fastidious 
as to what he may get to eat and 
when hungry will strike at almost 

any moving object. Any of the smaller 
fish which come within his range of 
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vision is legitimate and welcome prey as 
well as young ducks, frogs and a great 
variety of other objects. In the stom- 
achs of large specimens rats have been 
found and hunger seems to be at all times 
the paramount issue with them. I was 
once fishing with a friend in a lake ad- 


jacent to the ocean when he caught a 
large pickerel which had gorged a cat- 
fish. Its sharp spike-like rays were ex- 
tending through the sides of the pickerel, 
and would seem to have caused such suf- 
fering that no desire for food would have 
been present; but there was the evidence 
which could not be doubted, the fish was 
feeding while in this deplorable condition. 

In my early days I lived where these 
fish were most abundant and had many 
opportunities to be witness of their 
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marked traits and habits. They appar- 
ently enjoy lying concealed behind some 
cover such as a bunch of water grass, 
spatter-dock or lily-pads, or when they 
are to be found watching motionless for 
any unsuspecting thing to approach, 
when with the swiftness of light they will 


flash out and gather in the quarry. The 
victim has but little chance for escape, 
once the murderous teeth are fastened 
into its flesh. I have often seen the 
largest fish lie in such quarters abso- 
lutely motionless, save the occasional al- 
most unperceivable motion of tail or fin, 
just enough to keep their position and 
frequently with the head just at the sur- 
face of the water, and while yet in my 
teens I often shot them in that position. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


THE KILLING OF THE OUANANICHE 


ONE OF MANY ANGLING IDYLS FROM A COMPANIONABLE BOOK THAT TEMPTS YOU 
OUT-OF-DOORS AND KEEPS YOU THERE, “MAGNHILD, A TALE OF PSYCHIC LOVE” 


66T) UT tell me, do you really have the 
fish of the Grande Décharge in 
Lake Sunapee?” 

“Yes, we have been planting them here 
for years, and if one takes a fancy to 
your spoon, Magnhild, you will realize in 
an instant that you are fast to the gamest 
of all American fresh water fishes. Now 
Yelease the click, which checks the line 
from running out too freely when a fish 
is fast, by pushing up that button, and 
let the line pay slowly out as I row, and 
Miss Barrett will be ready with the land- 
ing net to help you. I am sorry it is not 
larger. We came out after bass. I was 
not expecting to show you the points of 
salmon fishing. There, I guess you have 
enough line out, I should judge about 100 
feet. So push down the button and re- 
store the click, and keep your thumb on 
the handle of the reel so that if a fish 
strikes, he will strike against something 
solid and be securely hooked.” 

“Oh! I see.” 

“And don’t hold your rod straight out, 
at right angles to the course of the boat, 
but slant it toward the stern. There 
now, if a fish strikes, you have the best 
chance of holding him without shivering 
your rod or breaking your line, and he 
doesn’t get so much spring that the hook 
will fail to fasten.” 

They had rowed a quarter mile or more 
over the ground where the doctor had 
expectations, when suddenly the rod was 
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almost twisted out of Magnhild’s hand 
by the strike of a lusty fish. 

“Give him line!” shouted the doctor, 
“take your hand off the reel handle, it’s 
a big one”; and as Magnhild obeyed the 
instruction, the reel whirred merrily as 
the fish dashed away on the top of the 
water in a quick succession of leaps. But 
he failed to break his hold. 

“Now check him, and reel in! Reel 
swiftly! Thank Heaven, he is making 
for the deep water, for there he is much 
more manageable. Now he is coming 
toward you with a rush! Reel with all 
your might! Well done! Keep on reel- 
ing. He is heading for the boat. His 
game is to cut under it and part the line. 
I'll foil him there. He is taking your rod 
right under the water. Hold on to it 
tight. Now give him line, as I force the 
boat ahead. Aha! he found only water 
for his purchase and he is thoroughly 
maddened. Be prepared for——” 

“Oh! Doctor, what a magnificent 
spring,” cried Rhoda, as a bar of living 
silver shot into the air, showering water 
drops into her face while the boat darted 
ahead. A second prodigious leap! The 
salmon cleared ,the water by four feet 
and turning a somersault in the air 
alighted on the bottom of the skiff—but 
only an instant did he keep company with 
the astonished.occupants. A flash and a 
splash, and he was out of sight; but in 
his rapid descent, the line noosed the 


bamboo handle of the little bass-net 
Rhoda was holding in readiness, jerked 
it from her startled grasp, and it sped 
away across the water in the wake of the 
frenzied fish. 

“A ten pound ouananiche!” cried the 
doctor, “and he did not catch us napping. 
Keep your hand off the reel now, for he 
is ugly and may run one hundred and 
fifty feet if the net does not incumber his 
movements.” 

“How he goes, Doctor, and I love to 
listen to the music of the reel.” 

“No time for music now, Magnhild. 
Check him a little, and be ready, for at 
the end of his run he will make his leap 
paramount”; and verily as the doctor 
spoke, the salmon flung himself into the 
air, lifting the little net which had run 
out with the line and was midway be- 
tween fish and fisher, a foot above the 
water, at the same time disengaging it so 
that it floated fifty feet from the boat. 

“What shall I do now?” implored 
Magnhild, “and we have no net to take 
him in with.” 

“He is making for deep water. Reel 
him in cautiously, slowly, and if you are 
fortunate enough to exhaust him I will 
show you how to lift him into the boat 
without a landing-net. We have to de- 
pend on our wits in the woods, when mod- 
ern appliances are lacking.” 

“But, Doctor, you can’t lift that fish 
out of the water with that delicate lead- 
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er,’ interrupted Rhoda _ impetuously. 

“Good philosophy, Miss Barrett. Face 
your fish, Magnhild, and be ready. He 
hasn’t exhausted his ways and means of 
defense. He is deliberately heading for 
those sharp rocks over there by the point 
in hope to cut the line on one of them. 
He well knows every one, and you must 
turn him. Nothing like giving him the 
butt. Remember how it turned your 
trout up the brook, but don’t check this 
fish too violently lest you tear the fly 
from his delicate mouth.” 

“Indeed, I do remember,” and Magn- 
hild at once suited the action to the word. 
After a series of vicious tugs, suggesting 
that he had been there before, shaking 
the taut line as a terrier shakes a rat, the 
giant fish, always met by the give 
of the pliant rod, changed his in- 
tention, and again drove’ up on 
the tantalizing line. But the doc- 
tor was prepared for this move, 
and three or four of his powerful 
strokes sent the boat well ahead 
while Magnhild reeled, so the sal- 
mon failed to get the slack he 
counted on and which by experience 
he knew meant freedom. 

Thwarted in this movement, the 
desperate fish next bolted across 
the boat’s course for the open lake 
at a rate of speed that fairly made 
the water hiss as the tense line 
sped through it. 

“Hold him tight, Magnhild,” di- 
rected the doctor. “Now, quick, 
take your hand off the reel han- 
dle, he is making for the deep wa- 
ter where he will probably sulk. 
Now press your thumb against the 
line on the spool so that he will 
not get it too easily and lose his 
head again, and rise to the sur- 
face to jump. We have the ad- 
vantage so long as we can keep 
that fellow in deep water. Now 
he is up to his old tricks again, 
following the line of least resist- 
ance and doubling on you. Reel 
quickly and show him you are not 
asleep. And don’t-reel-your-line- 
all-up-on-one-side-of - the - cylinder, 
else your check-mate is in sight. Look 
out for that; spread your line as evenly 
as you can over the spool. And we must 
follow the fish out into the lake a little, 
so as to relieve the strain on the line.” 

“Why, he has stopped running, Doctor, 
and hangs like a dead weight on the line. 
What is he doing, and what shall I do?” 

“He is sulking. And that will give 
you time to take breath and prepare for 
his next move. Just hold him steady, for 
he is right down under the boat now, in 
water fifty feet deep. Take deep breaths 
and rest your arms. When you get ready 
to renew the fight—and you must not 
give him too much time to recover his 
nerve—twitch him. That’s right, a little 
more savagely. It doesn’t stir him, does 
it?” 

“Not in the least.” : 

“Well, I’ll teach you a trick that sel- 
dom fails. When hunting, we sometimes 
strike the trunk of a hollow tree with a 
stone, to start a squirrel out of his hole, 
and it usually succeeds. If you will ap- 
ply this same principle to the present sit- 


uation, you will probably scare your fish 
into another rampage. Tap the butt of 
your rod above the reel plate quite forc- 
ibly with your knuckles. Keep on doing 
it. Doesn’t he respond? A little harder 
then, so that he can feel the vibrations 
through the tense line. He is on the move. 
He does not understand it: He never had 
a minnow in his mouth that stung him so 
cruelly and quivered like that. He has 
made up his mind to change his quarters, 
and so long as he will stay down and ex- 
haust himself by runs near the sandy 
bottom, we shall find no fault.” 

“T think I am good for such runs if 
the tackle only holds.” 

“The tackle .is all right, Magnhild. 
There are two things I never economize 
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in—medicine and fishing-tackle. Life 
may be lost by an insufficient or hypothe- 
cated cheap dose. Big fish often cut ac- 
quaintance because of a flaw in leader or 
line. You are playing him very properly. 
Watch your line and spread it evenly 
over the reel-barrel, recovering it as tact- 
fully as you can. But when you get him 
near the boat, be extra careful! When 
he sees us, he will make a supreme effort 
to escape.” 

“Oh! look at that beautiful silver fish,” 
cried Rhoda, as she peered into the blue 
water and saw the salmon steered toward 
the surface by the shortening of Magn- 
hild’s line. ‘He is partly on his side and 
how it gleams!” 

“Be wary now, Magnhild,” continued 
the doctor. “These landlocks are incarna- 
tions of energy, and perhaps he has just 
let you lead him along so that he can take 
in the whole situation, but without any 
intention of surrender. Besides, this 
means a rest for him. I have seen a 
salmon jump out of the boat while the 
successful angler sat admiring its charms 
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as it lay apparently dead on the bottem 
board. A flash of purple-blue and silver, 
and he was gone to his captor forever. 
We have no net, remember, and that fish 
must be thoroughly asphyxiated before 
I attempt to take him in out of the wet. 
I believe he is getting ready for a final . 
frantic dash; so handle the reel with your © 
lightest touch as you gingerly take up the 
line, and don’t hesitate to let him have 
everything his own way when he starts. 
I do not dare to try my landing scheme 
yet, he is far from giving in—and there 
he goes!” 

The reel fairly screamed as the great 
fish tore through the water. “What a 
magnificent cut for the depths.. But you 
notice, he did not break. He is losing his 

spirit fast. The next time you 
bring him up perhaps I can lift 
him in.” 
“His run is shorter, Doctor, and 
less spirited. He is giving up. Oh! 
I am so afraid I shall lose him.” 
“The surest way to lose your fish 
after such a glorious battle is to 
lose your head. Don’t be distrust- 
ful, else you may unconsciously re- 
lax your vigilance and forfeit your 
prize. Reel him slowly and delib- 
erately up toward the boat. Do 
you see him coming?” 
Magnhild stood up, the better to 
obey the final instructions. 
“Yes, I see a white shadowy 
streak away down in the water. 
He is on his side. You can see 
him now, can’t you, Doctor?” 
“Yes, swing the tip of your rod 
as you stand there, toward the bow 
and over my head. He is coming 
completely played out. Bring him 
over a little nearer—no fear of 
rushes now,” and as Magnhild 
drew the fish within arm’s length, 
the doctor, with a dexterity ac- 
quired by long practice, slipped his 
hand under the salmon, balanced 
it nicely in his palm, and before 
it had time to realize what was 
doing, lightly tossed it into the 
boat. The moment the fish touched 
the carpeting, he realized dimly 
that he was out of his element and be- 
gan instinctively to curl himself for a 
jump, when the doctor shouted, “Cover 
him quick with your skirts, girls! Be 
game, throw your skirts over him, or 
he may fling himself out of the boat!” 
The order was automatically obeyed, 
and the great fish leaped to his death 
against the restraining folds of under- 
muslin. Then the doctor unloosed the 
fly, and to make assurance doubly sure 
struck him a sharp blow on the neck 
with a wooden mallet he carried for the 
purpose, and the three gazed for a 
moment in mute admiration at the lis- 
some figure of one of the gamest of 
his race. 

“And now I’ll weigh him for you,” said 
the doctor, producing from a drawer 
under the seat he occupied a brass fish- 
balance, and hooking it in the upper jaw 
noted the index go down to 9 Ibs., 14 
ounces. 

“Magnhild, you are a true fisher-maid,” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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eatiiceninanne 
COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


A® this issue goes to press the country is saddened 

by news of the death of Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, probably the most widely known sportsman in 
the world. Colonel Roosevelt always cherished a 
great affection for FOREST AND STREAM, as it was 
the paper for which he wrote the first of those stories 
of hunting and adventure which have become fa- 
miliar as far, and farther, than English is read. 
When this paper was reorganized, the meeting to 
elect the present Governing Board was held at Col- 
onel Roosevelt’s home at Oyster Bay. 

An ardent sportsman, a fair antagonist, a forceful 
personality, has gone from among the walks of men. 
As long as men’s spirits thrill at tales of the Chase 
and the Great Outdoors, and as long as the printed 
page endures, this great-hearted personality will 
continue to speak to generations of sportsmen yet 
unborn. 

AER Si 


A YEAR OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 


‘THE annual report of T. Gilbert Pearson, Execu- 

tive Head of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, just being issued is a concise document 
covering a wide range of activities. In the past 
year, Mr. Pearson, at the request of the United 
States Food Administrator, went to the southern 
coasts to investigate a wide complaint that the brown 
pelican was destroying valuable food fish and should, 
therefore, be exterminated. By visiting all the peli- 
can colonies from Mexico to Key West, he learned, 
on the contrary, that these birds, of which he esti- 
mates there are only 65,000 adult specimens, prey 
almost exclusively on fish not eaten by man and 
which are destructive to the young of the fish ordi- 
narily offered in our markets. 

The sea gulls, accused of despoiling the sheep 
ranges on the islands off the coast of Maine, were 
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found, after careful study, to be a material aid to 
increasing the vegetation in those regions. 

Valuable contributions to our knowledge of the 
practical uses of birds were made through the Asso- 
ciation’s Department of Applied Ornithology in 
charge of Mr. H. K. Job. At his experimental bird 
farm at Amston, Connecticut, Mr. Job has made im- 
portant investigations and has also distributed in- 
formation to neighboring land owners, and spread 
facts through his lectures and writing, as well as 
through the publications of the organization. Read- 
ers will recall the interesting account of the wild 
fowl farm at Amston, published in the May issue of 
FOREST AND STREAM. 

The Association has been active in saving the 
Klamath and Malheur Bird Reservations in Oregon 
and California from being dismantled and drained 
on the plea that the land was‘ needed as ranches. It 
was shown that the birds which found refuge there, 
especially in the breeding season, justified the pro- 
tection afforded them as the winged conservators of 
grain and fruit crops. 

With the passage of the Enabling Act of the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty, the means for shielding the 
birds from destruction on their way from the United 
States to Canada has been greatly increased and 
with the coming of peace, the champions of the wild 
life of the forests and thickets, will have both federal 
and state legislation to aid them. 

Despite the many demands made by the war, the 
Association and its affiliated societies in all parts of 
the country, have made steady progress. The at- 
tention which has been focused upon the economic 
factor in bird protection brought into the organiza- 
tion one hundred and sixty-one Life Members, the 
largest number ever received in one year in its 
history. This meant an addition of $16,100 to the 
much-needed permanent endowment fund, $10,000 
of which was invested at once in bonds of the Third 
and Fourth Liberty Loans. 

The Junior Classes, which are devoted to the study 
of bird life under the direction of teacher volunteers, 
did not increase as much as usual owing to the many 
needs of the War Stamp and Red Cross Funds and 
other worthy causes connected with the war. 

The fiscal year closed, however, with an additional 
150,000 American boys and girls enrolled in the 
6,297 classes of the Association distributed through- 
out the Union. The work of instructing the younger 
generation in the ways of birds and in nature obser- 
vation was made possible, in a large measure, 
through the generosity of the late Mrs. Russell Sage, 
General Coleman DuPont, George Eastman, and a 
benefactor, unknown even to the officers of the As- 
sociation, whose subscription was $20,000 for this 
purpose. 

The Sustaining Membership now numbers 3,890 
persons, who pay an annual subscription of $5 each. 
The total receipts for the year were $121,535.28. 

The movement toward the erection of a perma- 
nent building with museum and administrative 
offices will be urged during the coming year. 


DIED A SOLDIER’S DEATH 


THE Audubon Association met a great loss in 

the tragic death of an ornithologist of: its staff, 
Mr. Walter Freeman McMahon, familiarly known 
as “The Bird Walk Man,” who was killed in action 


while on duty as a soldier in France. His keen ob- 
servation of nature made him useful as a scout, for 
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no camouflage concealing enemy machine gun nests, 
nor disguised snipers, could deceive him. He was 
shot finally by a German sharpshooter, but not until 
he had lead many a successful foray against the hid- 
den foes. Arrangements will be made for continu- 
ing his work with the Audubon Association as a 
memorial to him, if the necessary funds can be found. 

Mr. McMahon was a frequent and valued contri- 
butor to the natural history department of FOREST 
AND STREAM and has made many friends among its 
readers who will keenly miss their friend. 


THE NATURE WORSHIPPERS 


W HAT real Sportsman is there whose very mind 

and body do not thrill to the Flying Wedge of 
geese, honking its way through the sky to its nesting 
place, far away? The whirring rise of the quail 
covey rings some deep, vibrating chord, stirring him 
as not even grand opera music stirs. No drum made 
by man throbs, to him, with such gripping beat as 
the drum of the ruffed grouse. 

The first flight of woodcock across the frosted full 
moon stirs his soul as with mystic thrill of solemn 
religion. And no fire worshipper in days gone by 
ever loved the miraculous flame as your sportsman, 
lying in dreams where the camp fires glow in wilder- 
ness of palm or pine or spired spruce, where the wild 
children, feathered or furred, or glistening with 
wondrous scales, whisper or ripple their night songs 
to the skies. 

If there be any ardent Nature Worshipper it is 
that genuine sportsman, lying in the reed-hidden 
boat, in the lagoon just back of the dunes where the 
great ocean booms, where, through the weaving 
mists of dawn the mystic rustle of wings come’ while 
the glory-light rolls up, avant courier of the red ball 
of the sun, dyeing the world of waters and wild reed, 
sand and dune of ocean, with colors of flaming jewels 
where the wild duck throngs on his great migration. 

Your real sportsman is in fact a true Nature Wor- 
shipper, for his whole being, body and mind and 
soul ring and respond. 

He knows Nature, not alone with his head, but 
with his eyes and heart, his emotions and his in- 
stincts. And always he is a sane idealist. And 
that means he is a religious man too, in the funda- 
mental sense of that term. 

Creedless he may be and often is; but his soul is 
alive. He is a Nature Worshipper. And for that 
reason, Nature tells him things she reveals to no 
other with like charm and convincing power. 


A WORD FOR THE CANOE 


BARRING the raft, the canoe is probably the most 
ancient form of floating craft. Long before the 
mechanically complicated process of rowing with 
oars braced in oarlocks was discovered, the primitive 
savage threw his weight against a pole pushed into 
the river bed and found out that the log on which 
he stood went in the direction in which he wished 
it to go. It was probably a surprised aborigine who 
discovered that water also had sufficient resistance 
to a pole to move the craft, and in this humble man- 
ner the noble art of paddling may have been born. 
From earliest days to the present there has been 

a fascination in the canoe, for the craft has held its 
ancient, simple form in the face of mechanical in- 
ventions which have been applied to other primitive 
articles. Its lightness, its facility of motion, the 
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intimacy with Nature which one feels when sus- 
pended over a limpid pool, close to its surface, with- 
in reach of its substance, separated by only the mer- 
est shell of wood from the mobile water and yet held 
as safely and securely as though the craft were of 
staunchest steel—these things make for a love of 
canoeing and cruising that is inherent in mankind. 

The sport appeals to all ages. Probably the young- 
est canoeist of whoni we have record was Moses of 
Biblical repute, who when a mere infant was set 
afloat by a discerning mother in a canoe of sorts, 
in which, so History tells us, he floated to a life of 
ease and luxury, even becoming the equal of kings. . 
All good canoeists have experienced that sensation. 
Good fortune still attends the lover of the sport of 
canoeing, for his are the treasures of health, sound 
— good appetite and digestion, and a contented 
mind. 

It is a fact often noted among outdoor people that 
one never tires of canoeing. The pleasure of each 
summer’s cruise will be as great as the delight you 
felt at the conclusion of your first outing. It will 
never decrease, for the infinity of places to be visited 
—of streams to go up or down until they become 
known and loved highways—of camping wherever 
you will and for as long as you list—these com- 
ponent parts of the pleasure of canoeing give a sweet 
savor to memory and.a piquant zest to anticipation. 


JOHNNY, GET YOUR GUN! 


]7 IS generally recognized that the crow is not only 

an arch enemy of the farmer but is also a serious 
menace to the breeding and propagation of game. 
The crow’s record is like its coat—about as black as. 
black can be. In the interest of the conservation of 
grain and the protection of game and insectivorous 
birds, you are invited to take an active part during 
1919 in a National Crow Shoot, the chief purpose of 
which is to wage war against these pests, particu- 
larly in sections where they are numerous. 

It is estimated that every year insects cause a loss: 
of millions of dollars to the farmers, truck raisers 
and fruit growers. The farmers are the producers 
and whatever loss they sustain affects every con- 
sumer in the country. Song birds are the natural 
enemies of all insect life—song birds alone can keep 
in check the ravages of insects. Crows destroy birds, 
birds destroy insects, insects destroy crops—there- 
fore, kill the crows and save the crops. 

It is certain that some concerted action on the part 
of farmers and sportsmen to reduce the number of 
these pests will conserve a large quantity of grain 
and thus prove an important factor in meeting 
America’s obligation to feed the world during these 
critical years, at the same time giving practical sup- 
port to the protection and propagation of game in 
this country. It is for this purpose that the National 
Crow Shoot, which is mentioned elsewhere in these 
columns, will be conducted during 1919. 


AN INVITATION 


SEND us a postal card of fishing news or experience 

or incident. Our columns are always open, and 
their interest depends upon the number and diversity 
of communications which appear there. No other 
journal in this country begins to giye the amount 
and variety of literature printed here from month 
to month. It is the ambition of those in conduct of 
FOREST AND STREAM to increase its value and inter- 
est to the American sportsman. 
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ANTELOPES OF LOWER CALIFORNIA 


THE PRONGHORN IS A DISTINCTIVELY NORTH AMERICAN ANIMAL, IN 
SWIFTNESS OF FOOT SURPASSING ANY OTHER: NATIVE MAMMAL 


F all mammals, the pronghorn is 
most distinctively North American, 
for it is the sole representative of 

a family of ungulates found nowhere else. 
In its anatomical structure it combines 
certain characteristics of the deer, the 
wild cattle, and the true antelopes. It 
is the only hollow-horned ungulate that 
periodically sheds the sheaths of its 
horns; another unique feature is the ab- 
sence of dew-claws on its feet. It is a 
splendid example of a highly-specialized, 
essentially plains-living creature, and all 
observers agree that in swiftness of foot 
it surpasses any other native American 
mammal. Pronghorns formerly ranged 


over practically the entire western half 


ot the United States, northward well 
into Canada and southward in Mexico 
to the edge of the tropics. 

The interesting letter from Dr. George 
Bird Grinnell, in the December FOREST 
AND STREAM, with reference to the au- 
tumn migration of the pronghorn, and 
the accompanying editorial on “The 
Vanishing Antelope,” make it appropri- 
ate to call attention to the fact that a 
considerable though rapidly diminishing 
number of pronghorns still exists in the 
northern part of the Mexican State of 
Lower California. These pronghorns be- 
long to a distinct geographical race or 
subspecies, described, in 1912, as Anti- 
locapra americana peninsularis by Mr. 
E. W. Nelson, the Chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. The form of antelope 
inhabiting the United States and Canada 
is known as subspecies americana, while 
that of the Mexican tableland is called 
mexicana, making three races of this 
unique and highly interesting game 
animal on the continent. 

Within ten years pronghorns were 
abundant in the arid basins of northern 
Lower California, but they have now 
been shot down to a poor remnant, along 
with the splendid Cocopah mountain 
sheep and other mammals that yield 
meat or trophies. Pronghorns in par- 
ticular, judging from their history in 
our western states, seem literally to 
wither away before the onslaughts of 
hunters, their exceedingly delicate ad- 
justment to a rather limited environ- 
ment, and consequent non-adaptability, 
doubtless contributing much toward their 
speedy extermination. Nelson predicts 
a brief and unfortunate future for the 
Lower Californian race, and, in a ter- 
ritory as yet without game laws, the 
fulfillment of his prophecy is more likely 
to be hastened than delayed. 


7 Natural History Depart- 
ment has been for nearly half 
a century a clearing-house for in- 
formation of interest to all. Our 
readers are invited to send any 
questions that come under the head 
of this department to Robert Cush- 
man Murphy, in care of FOREST 
AND STREAM. Mr. Murphy, who is 
Curator of the Department of Na- 
tural Science in. the Brooklyn 
Museum, will answer through these 
columns.—[ EDITORS. ] 


The pronghorn antelope 


N the spring of 1915 I had the pleasure 
of making an expedition into the lit- 
tle-known desert sinks of northern 

Lower California, between the delta of 
the River Colorado and the peninsular 
escarpment, for the principal purpose 
of obtaining specimens of pronghorns 
and other desert-living creatures that 
were desired for use in the Brooklyn 


Museum’s exhibit of desert life. My 
companion in the field work was Mr. 
R. H. Rockwell, chief taxidermist in 
the Museum, who subsequently mounted 
the animals collected. 

We began our actual hunting on April 
2, 1915, on the desert slopes west of the 
Pattie Basin. We had ended our out- 
ward journey the night before, and had 
made camp in the heart of the ante- 
lope country, seven miles from the near- 
est water-hole. Starting by starlight 
and moonlight on the morning of the 2d, 
we were off with the guide, Captain 
Funcke, just as the first faint streak of 
orange lined the crest of the Pinto Moun- 
tains. The sun rose red and sparkled 
on the heights of San Pedro Martir, 
and for a brief while the desert was 
like a garden of cool, sweet odors. The 
perfume came mostly from a lavender 
“four o'clock” (Abronia villosa), but 
was mingled with the delicate scent of 
a small white primrose, a tall desert 
“Easter lily,” and a score of other flow- 
ers, yellow, white, red, and purple. 
Mocking-birds were singing their best 
from every mesquite; a pair of croak- 
ing ravens circled over us; various liz- 
ards, just warming into activity, scut- 
tled hither and thither. We spread out 
abreast about two hundred yards apart, 
keeping a sharp lookout ahead. The 
country was fairly open—with ironwood 
and mesquite. along the washes, and 
groves of creosote bush stretching down 
towards the basin. In most places we 
could see around us for three or four 
hundred yards, sometimes even farther. 
Walking was difficult, owing to the fields 
of volcanic pebbles on the mesa, and the 
soft sand in the arroyos. The heart- 
shaped tracks of antelopes were visible 
everywhere, but were mostly old. Fin- 
ally we came upon the track of a single 
buck which had apparently passed with- 
in a short time, and a few minutes later 
I spied the animal some distance in ad- 
vance. I had scarcely time to crouch, 
before it started off on a lope, and, after 
we had trailed it about two miles, we 
gave it up and sought a new trail. 


NTELOPES begin to feed early in 
the morning, and cover the ground 
rapidly while they graze; but be- 

fore the sun is high they almost invari- 
ably lie down to rest. If a band is dis- 
covered while feeding, the animals do 
not always run away at sight. They 
may instead stand and watch with curi- 
osity, or they may even come forward 
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to investigate at close range. The last 

is what happened at our second meet- 

ing. I saw a troop of seven or eight 

bucks and does in the distance, and while 

we were stalking them, a beautiful buck, 

taking us perchance for a new kind of 

pronghorn, came cantering towards us, 

stiff-legged and proud. He stopped 

eighty or ninety yards away from Cap- 

tain Funcke, who on bended knee, was 

watching him along his rifle barrel. 
During the eleven days that followed, 

I saw a total of about sixty pronghorns, 

most often singly, but sometimes. in 

groups of two or three. Only once, as 

related above, we saw no fewer than 

eight in one band, two or more of which 

were bucks; and on another occasion 

Mr. Rockwell killed a doe that was in 

company with four other animals. All 

that we encountered, with one exception, 

were hopelessly wild 

—as wary, indeed, as 

even such shy un- 

gulates could well 

be. Moreover, they 

seemed to absent 

themselves for days 

together from large 

tracts of country 

through which we 

had hunted but once 

or twice. Under 

such circumstances, 

our opportunity for 

coming into close 

contact with them 

was very limited. 

Yet it seems worth 

while to record such 

scanty observations 

as I was able to 

make, together with 

brief data gleaned 

from the experience 

of Captain Funcke, 

who, in 1912, col- 

lected the type speci- 
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said was the normal time of year for 
the Lower Californian subspecies. If 
one were to judge by analogy with the 
fawns of white-tailed deer, the young 
antelopes would have been called at least 
three months of age. Now throughout 
the western United States, and wher- 
ever antelopes occur along the Mexican 
border, June is the month in which most 
of the young are born. Only rarely are 
the fawns known to have come into the 
world as early as May, although the 
birth season may be greatly extended at 
its later end. Dr. Mearns, for instance, 
once observed near the Mexican line a 
doe antelope with two small fawns on 
September 23, and he took both large 
and small fetuses from females killed 
in June. 

Owing to the size and probable age 
of our fawns, the circumstances under 


men of the penin- Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


sular subspecies. 


FACT of particular interest with 
regard to the Lower California 
pronghorn is that the season of 
the birth of its young seems to be three 
or four months earlier than the nor- 
mal period for antelopes along the Mex- 


ican border of the United States. Dur- 
ing our hunting in Pattie Basin, April 
1-12, 1915, we frequently observed the 
tracks of does and fawns together. On 
April 4, our Mexican horse wrangler 
shot a fawn which he found sleeping 
among the creosote bushes. Three days 
later Captain Funcke collected two oth- 
ers of approximately the same size as 
the first. 

The three fawns were very nearly 
half-grown. It was evident that they 
had all been weaned, for their stomachs 
were filled with finely-chopped, bright 
green, fleshy leaves, the whole mass be- 
ing in a thick fluid state. I examined 
this pabulum carefully, and found only 
fragments of succulent leaves, with no 
trace of grass. 

Captain Funcke felt quite certain that 
our three fawns had been born not later 


than the middle of February, which he 


Mounted group of Lower California Pronghorns in the Brooklyn Museum 


which they were taken, and the corro- 
borative evidence of such hoof-prints as 
we saw, there can be little doubt that 
they had been merely temporarily left 
to themselves. The doe antelope’s cus- 
tom of leaving her fawns in hiding, 
usually at some little distance from one 
another, while she forages for herself, 
is well known. Hofer, in ForREST AND 
STREAM for August, 1899, describes with 
what watchfulness and subtlety a doe 
returns to the place where her young 
are patiently awaiting her, concealed 
rather by their own quietness than by 
any cover. He states that the fawns 
go.down on their knees, like lambs, to 
suckle, and that if the family becomes 
alarmed while the youngsters are nurs- 
ing or playing, they “drop, as if shot, 
never stopping to fold a leg under them, 
but flattening themselves on the ground.” 
It was in just such a “frozen” posture 
that our Mexican found the first victim. 

In February, according to Captain 
Funcke, the Lower Californian antelope 
does are harried continually by the pesti- 
ferously abundant coyotes, which try to 
steal the young fawns. The tactics of 
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a doe in defending her family from a 
dog are sympathetically described by 
Hofer, but no doubt an antelope mother 
would put up’ a more desperate fight 
against coyotes alone than against a dog 
in the presence of its human master. 
The ecologic significance of a birth 
season four months earlier at the south- 
ern end of the Colorado Desert than 
along various parts of the Mexican bor- 
der is still to be divined. Doubtless, 
however, it has a close relation to the 
growing season of the annual plants, 
and is secondarily connected with the 
extraordinarily hot, dry summer climate 
of the northern Lower Californian des- 
erts. The difference in the time of this 
most important of all functions must, 
of course, affect the antelope’s whole 
life history. It must relegate the rutting 
period to early summer, instead of Sep- 
tember or October 
as in the western 
United States; fur- 
thermore, it might 
be expected to have 
an effect upon the 
season of molt. 


ITTLE specific 
fe information ap- 

pears to have 
been published re- 
garding the food 
plants of the prong- 
horn antelope. Cat- 
on, the author of 
“The Deer and An- 
telope of North 
America,” writes 
that the wild herds 
live on “buffalo 
grass,” and that 
captive specimens in 
his deer-park grazed 
freely upon standing 
blue grass, and also 
ate hay. Dr. Horna- 
day, of the New York 
Zodlogical P a rk, 
found the antelopes 
in the Pinacate section of Sonora cropping 
a species of desert plantain (Plantago) 
that grew in the lava fields. The Lower 
Californian animals undoubtedly subsist 
throughout most of the year upon vari- 
ous kinds of sun-cured vegetation, but 
during the brief spring season of verdure 
they seem to prefer tender leafage. Al- 
though desert bunch-grass, called by the 
Mexicans “guayeta,” was common in 
scattered patches on the lower slopes of 
Pattie Basin, I looked in vain for evi- 
dence that the antelopes had fed upon 
it. Captain Funcke maintained that 
they ate no grass at any season of the 
year. The foliage of the trailing, lav- 
ender-flowered “four o’clock,” Abronia 
villosa, which grew in sandy parts of 
the Pattie Basin, was a favorite for- 
age. Another plant that they crushed 
and mouthed, apparently for the mois- 
ture it contained, was the desert broom- 
rape, Orobanche multiflora, a parasite on 
the roots of other species. We found 
many of its flowering heads, uprooted 
and chewed, in the wake of browsing 
antelopes. Captain Funcke informed me 

(CONTNUED ON PAGE 88) 






































































For Blistered Feet 

HAVE often‘read of using soap as 

a preventive of blisters, but have never 
known how to apply it. An old relative 
of mine, when questioned, said the socks 
should be woolen, if possible, and that 
the common yellow bar soap should be 
coated on the inside from the ankles 
down, and that the application should be 
repeated for two or three days, by which 
time the feet would be hardened. I did 
not take much stock in the idea but I tried 
it, and on a long hike last summer I was 
the only one who did not suffer from foot 
troubles. This woolen socks were used 


_and roomy, but not too large shoes; a 


shoe that is too large will ruin the foot 
almost as quickly as one too small. 
R. L. Howarp, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Concerning Fly Dope 
write, at this time of year, on the 
subject of dope may not be quite 


apropos, but the man with the long head 


makes a note of anything useful he 
comes across, against the future, while 
he of the long ears passes by anything 
that does not concern the immediate 
present. 

A good dope was advocated by one 
of your correspondents several months 
ago. Let us call it the Three C’s. Here 
is the formula: 

2 parts oil of citronella, 
2 parts spirits of camphor, 
1 part oil of cedar. 

Nearly forty years ago I began using 
a certain dope while fishing in the Ad- 
irondacks, and have been using it, as 
occasion required, ever since. Let us 
call it the Fisherman’s Friend. Here 
is the formula: 

9 parts castor oil, 

8 parts sweet oil, 

2 parts carbolic acid, 

1 part oil of pennyroyal. 

The past summer, owing to a very 
backward spring in the high lands of 
Maine, the usual aérial pests were un- 
commonly late in appearing, so that 
when my wife and I arrived at a certain 
camp in Piscataquis County on August 
1, we found the mosquitoes still lively 
and most worthy representatives of the 
old scratch. Fortunately, dope was not 
lacking, and it was immediately brought 
into requisition and well tried out. We 
found both the dopes already mentioned 
very effective and about equally repel- 
lent to the mosquitoes. After we got 
matters on a running basis, I found that 
my wife pinned her faith exclusively to 
the Three C’s, while I just as tenaciously 
clung to the Fisherman’s Friend. The 
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reason is not far to seek, the former 
being considerably more agreeable to the 
besmeared one, while the latter is a good 
bit more durable, one application of it 
brings, I should say, more than equal 
to three applications of the Three C’s. 
However, both are effective and can be 
recommended. 

I had been told that a little oil of 
eucalyptus in a saucer standing near 
one’s bed would give one a night free 
from the attentions of mosquitoes. We 
tried it last summer and it did not work 
at all for us. 

E. B. U. (CoMMoDORE), Maryland. 


W* are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 


better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas jon camping 


and “going light” have been adopt- 
ed by the United States Army; his 
canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—EDITORS. 





Duck Food Collecting 
OR many years there has been a 
movement gradually gaining strength 
for better laws and better facilities for 
game preservation. An interesting part 
of this development is the one devoted to 


‘the betterment of feeding grounds. A 


glance at a map showing wild fowl mi- 
gration will show that the birds follow 
each year the same routes and that these 
routes are largely determined by the 
presence of food. 

A few weeks ago I visited a game pre- 
serve and was astounded by the extensive 
business carried on in duck foods. Seeds 
and bulbs were being collected by tons 
for shipment to all parts of the country. 
The plant maintains a superintendent 
who has general charge of the collections, 
a modern office for the handling of cor- 
respondence, a laborator yfor the prepa- 
ration of educational exhibits, and an 
advertising manager. The proprietor 
spends most of his time on the road giv- 
ing personal attention to the matter of 
planting and preparation of soil. 

In addition to the business of food 
collection, several hundred mallards are 
raised for decoys. These are shipped to 
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private clubs for use during the hunting 
season. 

As a sportsman I was glad to feel that 
at last the sentiment is spreading for 
better game conditions. It means that 
the pot-hunter will soon be a matter of 
past history in America. I hope to see 
more written on this subject and a more 
active campaign conducted toward better- 
ing conditions for wild fowl. 

The variety of foods was of interest 
to me. I confess I did not realize there 
were so many important foods for ducks. 
Among the varieties collected were 
wapato bulbs, cress, celery, lotus, rice, 
millet, chupas, and coontail. Different 
foods were used for deep and shallow 
waters. 

An attendant told me that several 
states through the departments of con- 
servation had employed the service of 
experts to give advice and surpervise 
planting of foods. This means that the 
movement is more than local and will 
affect the hunting over large areas. It 
also means that the whole country is 
awakening to the fact that more than 
the limiting of a day’s kill is necessary 
to give protection. 

With the co-operation of the maga- 
zines it is certain that those interested in 
wild life will soon make it impossible for 
those inclined to repeat the tragedies of 
the past. 

RAYMOND E. MANCHESTER, Wisconsin. 


Make Your Own Duck Decoys 
HIS is a message to the brother duck 
hunters who want some “knittin’ 
work” for the winter evenings and who, 
incidentally, want to lessen in another 
way, the high cost of shooting. 

It is a simple process for the manufac- 
ture of duck decoys for the different va- 
rieties of latter season birds, viz., blue- 
bills, whistlers, red heads, mallards, etc. 

In the vicinity of hunting grounds, 
there are usually to be found condemned 
and discarded cork lifebelts. (If some 
old “salt” does hold them for a price, usu- 
ally a plump Havana with a bright red 
band or a well turned boost will do the 
trick.)- In each section of the life pre- 
servers you will find, after ripping off 
the canvas, a solid, rectangular block of 
cork. Place two of the blocks firmly to- 
gether and drive through them five pine 
or cedar, wedge-shaped pegs of small di- 
ameter. This makes one solid block and 
constitutes the body of the decoy. With 
a sharp, long-bladed knife or keyhole 
saw shape the cork to the desired size— 
length and width—leaving the bottem 


flat. 
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The head may also be made of cork, 
but being the part that gets the banging 
about, it is much more satisfactory to 


make it of wood. Use a piece of two x . 


four soft pine with clear grain. Saw 
roughly the shape of the head and work 
down with a sharp knife, being particu- 
lar to leave the neck long enough. It 
can be cut down at the last if necessary. 
The diagrams give the general shape and 
size of body and head, but dimensions de- 
pend upon the size of cork blocks. 


Having the head and body, now comes 
the highly important task of putting 
them together. With a half-inch bit, 
bore an inch and a half into the body 
(where the neck is going to fit on) and 
the same distance into the neck. (A vise 
is almost necessary for the latter pro- 
cess.) Now, whittle out a peg of pine 
three inches long and one-half inch in di- 
ameter, with flanges or barbs at one end. 
Pour a little shellac into each hole and 
immediately insert the peg, putting the 
barbed end into the cork. If your work 
is well done, the head will set firm on 
the body. NOTE: You can tilt the head 
by changing the angle of the hole in the 
body; you can have the duck looking 
ahead, to the right or to the left, de- 
pending on how the peg is inserted. 

The duck is now in rough shape. It 
is enough to use putty around the neck 
joint and at the seam where the two 
Pieces of cork come together. A friend 
of mine uses putty to “smooth up” the 
bird, all over, but this gets you no better 
results—it, of course, does satisfy your 
asthetic sense. 


About the painting, you will have to 
exercise your own discretion. Let me 
say here, by the way, no brother need 
be discouraged through ‘supposed lack of 
artistic ability. I have seen some mighty 
finished articles by fellows who could not; 
on a wager, paint a fence sign in legible 
fashion. If you are in doubt as to the 
markings of the different varieties of 
ducks, go to the attic and bring down 
some of the dust covered “boys” or con- 
sult some authentic colored plate or con- 
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fer with a brother sportsman. I find 
that a foundation of black serves best 
for the different kinds. Do not be afraid 
to outdo the white. Use glossy paints. 

Balance the duck with a piece of flat 
lead, as usual. The cork will require a 
third more than wood. Put in the screw 
eye or staple at the bottom front, use 
brass-headed tacks for eyes—set fairly 
low in the head—and you have a duck as 
much a game-getter as the best, costing 
you not more than two bits. 

And think of the good time you’ve had 
puttering around! 

But the real big, satisfied, feeling will 
come in the nip of next season when, en- 
tertaining some fellow hunter you slap 
yourself on your inflated chest and say, 
“Behold the workmanship of an artist!” 

Then hear him exclaim, “You don’t say 
so!” (Meaning what?) 

You will be surprised how expert you 
become after the apprentice lot. You 
will doubtless produce some specimens 
which you will display—if your wife will 
allow it—on the mantle shelf along side 
of that painting by Michael Angelo or 
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the marble bust of Lincoln, as master- 
pieces of workmanship. 
Here’s success to your efforts! 
GorDoN J. PLATT, Vermont. 


For Suspicious Travelers 
HAVE had occasion .to travel, consid- 
erably and it has been my misfortune 

to be obliged to put up at many indif- 
ferent country hotels. Some of these 
were not at all clean and inviting. I 
make a practise of carrying a small box 
of powdered alum and if the bed in which 
I am to sleep does not look inviting or 
looks a little suspicious, I sprinkle the 
alum powder freely between the sheets 
and around the pillow. I never have any 
unpleasant nocturnal visitors. This is 
not exactly a fishing or hunting hint, as 
the “birds” in question are not included 
as game fish or animals or even as bait, 
but many sportsmen who have had sim- 
ilar unpleasant experiences will be glad 
to know of this reliable preventive. 
M. M. Topp, Boston, Mass. 


To Keep Cobbler’s Wax Soft 

OUBTLESS all of us who make or 

mend our own tackle have suffered 
more or less from the mean ways of 
cobbler’s wax—in summer it is like soup, 
in winter granite. It adheres to your 
fingers, whilst declining to do so upon 
the desired object; and in winter, when 
you want to dress flies, it becomes all 
but hopeless. Yet I, for one, confess to 
finding no efficient substitute, and lately 
have found a way of softening its hard- 
ness. The usual plan for this is to keep 
the article in water, which upsets, mak- 
ing a mess of the table, and of the op- 
erator a “dem moist unpleasant body”; 
or to put it in your breeches pocket, and 
forget all about it. 

Now this may be avoided by keeping 
it in a box with a tiny bit of camphor, 
which keeps the surface so soft that a 
bit of old glove on its face will be found 
sticky enough to wax thread. I find the 
best boxes are those small tin boxes 
in which throat tablets, matches, etc., are 
sold. The ends are simply turned down, 
not soldered, so that if desired they can 
be bent down to allow of waxing stouter 
cords. I have also tried mixing cam- 
phor with my wax, but like the simpler 
plan better. 

I find a pricker made from an old 
salmon hook (straightened) very use- 
ful, especially where a whip-knot has to 
be made on a broken thread of silk; the 
barb acts like that of a crochet needle. 

M. Q., London, Eng. 
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AL CAN GET THEM 


To the Editor of FoRSET AND STREAM: 
A L is my pal. He is an old man. Al 

’ must be sixty-five years old but he 
still likes to fish and sometimes he catches 
a few. One Saturday he caught three 
bass and Hicker and I got not one strike, 
which proves conclusively that Al is a 
great fisherman. 

It happened that I arrived in my home 
village Friday night, Nov. 8th, with the 
thought of going fishing Saturday upper- 
most in my mind. I found Al and he 
told me that he had just three minnows 
in his live box of the variety known in 
our locality as stone-skips. I believe they 
are better known as sand perch. 

“What you want is stone-skips,” Al 
had told me; so Saturday morning I 
started out with minnow bucket, light 
split bamboo rod and line equipped with 
the tiniest hooks I had in my possession, 
in search of the wily stone-skip. My 
efforts were rewarded with any amount 
of shiners and chubs but not one stone- 
skip did I succeed in capturing. Then 
and there I made a mistake; I doubted 
Al’s judgment and decided that chubs 
and shiners would answer my purpose. 

We started fishing at about two o’clock 
—Al, Hicker and I—in a deep hole 
formed at the junction of the large and a 
smaller creek. Al hooked on a stone-skip, 
Hicker a shiner, and I a chub. Al and 
Hicker were on a point at the north side 
of the small creek and the east side of 
the large creek. I was on the south side 
of the small creek at its mouth. 

Al caught a small bass in a short time 
and soon after caught another of about a 
pound and a half weight. Then he 
wanted one of us to use his last remain- 
ing stone-skip, which, of course, we re- 
fused to do: he put it on his hook and 
made another cast and almost immediate- 
ly had another strike. He missed this 
one but retained his minnow which was 
badly lacerated. 

“That’s a pike,” remarked Al. “I 
didn’t let him have it long enough. Watch 
me get him this time.” 

The badly crippled stone-skip was 
taken again. Al let him take out the line 
until he stopped; he started again and 
stopped, and on the third run Al made a 
mighty heave with his old cane pole. 

In spite of all the years Al had fished 
and as many fish as he has caught, he 
still becomes very much excited when he 
hooks a big one, and resorts to primitive 
methods. Such was the case on this oc- 
casion. With the pole clutched firmly in 
his right hand and the butt lodged 
against his stomach he pulled the line in 
with his left hand and held it in his 
mouth until he could reach out to pull in 
some more. In this manner the fish 
which proved to be a four-pound, six- 
ounce small mouth bass, was led in to 
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shore and hauled up on the bank where 
it promptly dropped off the hook and 
flopped back into the water. 

Hicker was wearing hip boots and 
standing in the water just where the fish 
flopped in. Of course Al had made fran- 
tic efforts to regain it but in vain. Hicker 
grabbed at the fish as it went into the 
water and by great luck succeeded in 
getting one finger under its. gills and 
threw it back to a safe distance on the 
bank. 

As the stone-skips were all gone and 
we had failed to get any strikes on the 
other minnows, we decided to go home. 
The large fish was put on the scales at 
the general store and as mentioned before 
weighed four pounds and six ounces. 

Al said “We will call it a five-pounder” 
and if you were to ask him about it now 
he would tell you that he caught a five- 
pound small mouth bass. 

DONALD C. CoLLOM, Pennsylvania. 


A PRESERVE OF THE PRONGHORN 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

OUR editorial and the communication 

from Geo. Bird Grinnell (December 
number) interest me greatly, for the rea- 
son that I am one of the survivors. of 
the day in Wyoming Territory when the 
antelope (1873-6) covered the Laramie 
plains and the Medicine Bow ranges in 
herds of thousands, and when the valley 
of the Yellowstone in Montana was un- 
inhabited by white men but still the 
habitat of the beautiful antelope. 

While “Civilization” has pre-empted 
nearly all of the old ranges and criss- 
crossed and bisected them with railroad 
tracks and brought schools and churches, 
it seems to have neglected a duty it owes 
to God and to mankind, for had it been 
what the name implies it would have 
made a demonstration that would leave 
a brighter page in history. 

In the early 70’s while in camp in 
Western Nebraska one day I saw slowly 
threading his way along a grass-grown 
trail that had been used by generation 
after generation of his sires, a bull buf- 
falo. He was totally blind, his old, hide 
was full of gore marks and in some 
places hairless, giving it the appearance 
of being tanned. 

Several of us, afoot, followed him and 
soon stood within a few feet of him. He 
knew we were there and stood quietly 
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with his old nose a few feet from the 
ground while, with his stubby and well- 
worn tail he tried to drive a swarm of 
flies from his scabby back. 

“What’ll we do with him, fellers,” said 
Bowleg Robinson—“kill him?” 

“Not by a damned sight,” replied an- 
other of our party, “leave that to some 


’ lavender-legged skunk from the zone of 


civilization east of the Missouri River.” 

So the veteran of many battles was 
allowed to go his way with his rotten 
and worthless hide, possibly to be gored 
to death by Texas cattle that were being 
driven upon the splendid range. 

To me it seems almost a miracle to 
hear that there are any antelope left, 
even in Western Oregon. If, as reported, 
there are several thousand head, it js 
not too late to protect them, and I sug- 
gest a vigorous campaign with both State 
and Federal authorities, led by FOREST 
AND STREAM and its large family of lov- 
ers of nature and out of doors. 

The man who kills a protected animal 
in Yellowstone park goes to the peni- 
tentiary, if caught, consequently the 
crime is seldom if ever committed. Why 
shouldn’t there be a reserve for the 
dwindling herds of the beautiful prong- 
horn? There is plenty of range left for 
a government preserve, and it can be 
made as safe for this fine animal as 
Yellowstone park. 

WItn1AM FRANCIS Hooker, New York. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
O say that I am an interested reader 
of your magazine would be putting 
it rather mildly. I can hardly wait for 
each issue to come out. I would be will- 
ing to pay four times the price if it was 
published four times a month. 

I am one of those unlucky fellows who 
gets the call of the’forests and streams, 
and gets it hard too, and often; but on 
account of pressure of business am often 
denied the privilege of answering the call. 

There is a bunch of kindred spirits 
with whom I have gone to our camp up 
on the Rangeley Lakes in Maine when- 
ever I could possibly get away, for the 
past fifteen years. Many of us take 
FOREST AND STREAM, and I assure you 
that when we can’t be there ourselves, 
your magazine is an excellent substitute. 

I am much taken with the picture on 
your letter heads and front pages of: the 
FOREST AND STREAM. Many a wild deer 
hunt, or hour-long tussle I have had with 
the “big one” on my line, while sitting by 
my fire of an evening, my eyes staring 
into that picture, but my heart far away 
up among the spruce clad hilis, following 
fancy’s elusive ways, after the wily ones, 
until my head droops in slumber and I 
crawl off to bed without once turning to 
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the real stories in the magazine. 

Gentlemen, I wish to make a sugges- 
tion, not thinking to improve your paper, 
for it could not be improved upon, but 
because of something I and some of my 
friends would like. ” 

The many accidents and near-accidents 
which occur in the Maine woods would 
often be avoidable if the chances of such 
things ever happening were presented to 
the hunter’s mind. 

If you could give your readers a col- 
umn or two in which you would print an 
outline of accidents that occurred or were 
avoided, how it happened, how it came 
near happening, etc., it might bring be- 
fore the reader’s mind possibilities that 
had never occurred.to him before, and 
might save someone the necessity of 
undergoing the experience, as we did, to 
teach him how to avoid such occurrences. 

Request your readers to write of actual 
happenings only, and just as it came 
about, substituting fictitious names of 
persons and places only, as some of these 
experiences will still be painfully fresh 
in the minds of some of the victims. 
While of course others (those that came 
out all right) can only bring a smile when 
referred to. 

If by so doing you can save discomfort 
or a bad scare for someone, or perhaps a 
life, I think you will be well repaid for 
the use of a column or so. 

If you act. upon this suggestion I sin- 
cerely hope you will receive many inter- 
esting contributions. 

Cuas. L. Burns, Maine. 

We believe with Mr. Burns that many 
accidents would be avoided if people 
sensed the dangerous causes. These col- 
umns are open to any of our readers who 
have something to tell us along the lines 
of the above suggestion.—[{ EDITORS. ] 


THE PASSING OF “TILLIE” 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
AM writing the obituary of “ Tillie,” 
who opened her eyes to the world just 

eleven years ago. She was a native 

daughter of the State of California, and 
was born on the magnificent cattle ranch, 

“Paso Lee Rancho,” owned by Mr. and 

Mrs. Arthur K. Lee. This ranch is lo- 

cated in Sonoma County, a few miles 

north of Geyserville. 

Arthur Lee is a wealthy New Yorker 
who prefers riding a cattle range to a 
promenade up Fifth Avenue. Mrs. Lee 
shares her husband’s tastes and is a 
skilled horsewoman. Their ranch is a 
hospitable haven of rest for bankers, doc- 
tors, judges and lawyers who want a 
short respite from the rush and whirl 
of a great city. Their ranch is also the 
haven of rest for all game. Seldom 
is a deer hunt allowed on their property. 

One June evening, Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
were taking a stroll after dinner—and 
who should walk up to them with no 
sense of fear but “Tillie.” She had been 
cruelly abandoned and was looking for 
a home. “Tillie” at that time was a 
fawn just about three weeks old. Arthur 
Lee carried “Tillie” home under his arm 
and in no time “Tillie” was having a 
good supper from a nursing bottle. All 
that summer “Tillie” lived in the or- 
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chard—and then in the late fall she. 


heard the call of the wild, and dis- 
appeared. 

But next spring she was back again 
to “Paso Lee Rancho” and was a favored 
guest. For eleven years “Tillie” has been 
a summer boarder of the Lee ranch and 
every day about dusk she would come 
down the hill to be fed. If you would 
not bother her fawns too much she would 
let you feed them too. She would bring 
her two fawns down just at twilight with 
a proud air. You could pat her neck 
and back all you wanted to, while you 
fed her stale bread or potato peelings. 
But make one move to touch the fawns 
—and in a flash the trio were gone. 

“Tillie”? was always adorned with a 
bright piece of ribbon by Mrs. Lee—so 
that even doe shooters would respect her 
motherhood. She was cut up once or 
twice by barbed wire but nothing serious 
happened to her until recently. “Tillie” 
was missing and a searching party in- 
stituted. She was found cold in death 


“ Tillie” and her fawns 
not a quarter of a mile from where she 
first found her foster parents. “Tillie” 
was given a decent burial and a tomb- 
stone has been placed over the grave— 
and she is at rest on the “Paso Lee Ran- 
cho” which meant so much to her in her 
life. 
SIDNEY P. RoBERTSON, California. 


NATURE’S REQUIEM 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
| WENT home the other night, pulled 

off my shoes, traded them for a pair 
of slippers, got comfortably se#tled in a 
big chair by the open fire, and fell to 
pondering on the passing of years. 

The-blare of trumpets acclaimed each 
coming New Year—toast and song and 
revelry by night welcomed the new king 
—but never a’ word of the Old Year; 
and here was I—living in the last days 
of one that was dying, and dying fast. 

Out of doors I could hear the wind 
hustling the falling snow here and there, 
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covering the unsightly spots, blotting out 
the scars of earth that the Old Year’s 
glassing eyes might close in peace. 

I fell to wondering how the Old Year 
felt about dying—it had lived its aHotted 
time, did it grieve to go? 

At its birth the time of its passing had 
been decreed; so unlike the various life 
that quickened its existence, it knew to 
the hour its final decease. 

Was the Old Year leaving a heartache, 
was there sadness and a longing for a 
few more days of life, or did the world 
make merry only over the days to fol- 
low? Was it off with the old—on with 
the untried new? 

So on the morrow I would see how the 
Old Year felt about it; it was te be the 
last day. And then the question came: 
Where could I get the nearest to old 
18? 

Not in the crowded walks of this great 
city; here there would be no ‘sorrow; 
the bells too quickly would peal out tid- 
ings of the new king’s birth. No; I 
would watch in the shadow of the pines, 
near to nature’s heart, and mourn alone 
with her at the midnight hour. 

So on the following evening just as the 
shadows crept in and settled on the busy 
streets, I started for the woods, the pines 
and solitude. Out through the paved 
walks of the city, just as the lights be- 
gan to show, just as the day of toil was 
ending. How cold it was, how blue the 
sky with its dancing stars—worlds that 
had illumined the birthdays of centuries. 
At last I was out of the city, the woods 
stood sentinel on either hand, the white 
carpet was laid, the moon furnished the 
shadow dancers, as the wind played a 
weird tune; and moved to the music, the 
birch and maple balanced to their shadow 
partners on the snow. 

I climbed the fence at the roadside 
and struck out across the field, resolved 
to climb the mountain side showing dark 
against the sky. Just here in this little 


.clump of birches one day last fall, a 


woodcock met an untimely end; it was 
such a woodcock as artists put on can- 
vas. How different the spot looks by 
moonlight. I was standing just where 
the old dog pointed that day when the 
leaves were falling. There in front of 
him the woodcock flushed; I could almost 
hear again the whistle and the wings— 
but alas! it is now but a memory of 718. 

I climbed the hill and stopped under 
a giant pine who had stood so well his 
winter vigil that the snow found no 
chance to thrust beneath his guard, and 
the ground was bare. Beneath me, lights 
of the city twinkled in answer to the 
stars. The little lake shown like an 
opal at the foot of the mountain. Not 
a sound broke the stillness of the night, 
and save for the sad faced moon, looking 
down, I knew of no mourner but myself 
for the Old Year. 

Woods and fields where my dogs and 
I had spent red-letter days lay at my 
feet. I could see here a spot and there 
another where the heart had quickened. 
I could almost fancy the dull. boom of 
the double barrels as the bird went on. 
I heard the music of the hounds on a 
far away hill, and I followed my own 
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footsteps homeward with the red pelt. 
And ’18 was dying; these were but 
memories. What of 1919? It was a 
hazard of fortune. Then from field I 
turned to fireside, and my heart failed 
me. How could I let the Old Year go? 
Only I could see the faces that saw the 
year begin—comrades of forest and 
stream, companions of camp-fire and 
trail—gone were they across the Great 
Divide. What to them or I was the 
coming of the New Year? 

Then through the haze I saw the still 
white faces, heard the roar of a thousand 
guns, saw the wreck and ruin of a hun- 
dred battlefields; would the bells of the 
new born year bring perpetual peace? 
But now as I wondered the shadows fled. 
The moon hid her fair face behind a 
cloud. I heard the sharp bark of a fox 
and the guttural call of a swamp bit- 
tern, the pond at my feet flung to my 
ears a dull boom as the ice settled, and 
a sudden chill came on the air as the 
forest sighed, moved by a gentle breeze. 

I took out my watch, the hour stood 
midnight. I knew the Old Year was 
dead and as if to mock, the jangling 
bells from the great city, told me the 
child was born. The Old King was dead 
—a year of life to the New King. 

EDWARD WILBUR, New York. 


THE VALUE OF OUTDOOR BOOKS 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
HUNTING and fishing has been the 

favorite hobby of mine ever since I 
was big enough to use a ram-rod, or 
twine a worm around a hook, and I have 
read books and magazines ever since I 
learned to read; but it’s just within the 
last two years that I awoke to the fact 
that I was missing, what would be to 
me, the most interesting things I could 
read—books and magazines devoted ex- 
clusively to entertaining and educating 
us in the very sport that so many of us 
love so well. 

I am one of that large class of hunters 
who, by force of circumstances, or other 
reasons, hunt year after year over almost 
the same ground, and give very little 
thought or study to game outside of our 
limited territory; except, to live in hope 
that some day the opportunity may come, 
and we can get into the big woods and get 
some real hunting. 

In the short time that I have devoted 
to reading outdoor books and magazines, 
I have found they are a source of educa- 
tion that enlarge our possibilities of 
pleasure, and open new fields of enjoy- 
ment for us in our old game covers. 

Last fall, while out with a friend 
shooting quail, we had a covey scattered 
on a low, swampy piece of ground, and 
we were taking our turn shooting first, 
when it was a single bird. The dog came 
to a point beside a small pool of water, 
and we started toward him, and when we 
were within about fifteen steps of him a 
slow-flying bird arose. It was my turn 
to shoot; I fired, and it fell. 

We walked over to it and I picked it 
up. I didn’t know what it was. My 
companion, who was older than I was, 
and, like myself, had hunted mostly 
around home, didn’t know what it was 
either. I carried it around with me 
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awhile, and then took another look at it 


’ and threw it away. 


Near a stream, in some woods where I 
go fishing sometimes, I have at different 
times flushed a swift, erratic flying bird, 
but I never knew what it was. 

In a book that I got from FoREST AND 
STREAM’s Book Department some time 
ago, I find both these birds described; the 
first was a rail, the other a woodcock, 
and neither is mentioned in the Synopsis 
of Game Laws, printed on the back of my 
hunting license—they are almost total 
strangers in this part of the country. 
Here I had, through ignorance, thrown 
away a perfectly good rail, and it would 
have been worth more than the price of 
the book to me to have known at the time 
what it was—not the value of it, but the 
pleasure of knowing it was a game bird. 

There are other ways in which we are 
benefited; we learn to be more observant 
of animal life, and that the pleasure of 
the hunt doesn’t always depend on the 
amount of game we are able to slaughter. 
I can take my .22 rifle and my rabbit 
hound and have an evening’s sport let- 
ting the hound chase one rabbit around. 
Of course I usually get the rabbit be- 
fore dark, which makes the evening’s 
sport a complete success. 

These are just instances illustrating 
that by reading “our” magazines we can 
get better acquainted with the animals 
and birds that we meet, and that they 
educate us up to a higher standard of 
sportsmanship and a greater need for the 
preservation of our game. If every per- 
son that owns a gun received and read 
each month a sporting magazine or two, 
he would consciously or unconsciously 
become a better sportsman, and the game 
supply would be safe for years to come. 

We should like to give credit for the 
above article, but the last page became 
separated from the body of the letter and 
we can only hope that the writer will 
apprise us of his name and address so 
that we may thank him in another issue. 
The letter is very gratifying to us as it 
bears out a belief of ours. Books of 
sports are useful and necessary to the 
sportsman. We all like to look at the 
world of outdoors through other people’s 
eyes.—[ EDITORS. ] 


WHO OWNED THIS PIGEON ? 


To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
AM enclosing leg bands taken from a 
carrier pigeon that was picked up ex- 
hausted on the Hudson River, midway be- 
tween Ossining and Rockland at 4 P. M. 
on September 23, 1918. It was still alive, 
but very weak and did not survive the 
night. 
J. H. CARPENTER, Ossining, N. Y. 


The ba enclosed in Mr. Carpenter’s 
letter were one of aluminum marked 18 
(enclosed in a diamond-shaped figure), L. 
M—1470; also a narrow band of brass 
marked 3189. Some feathers were also 
enclosed in the letter, showing the bird 
to have been buff-colored and white. 
We should be very glad if the owner of 
this bird will write to FOREST AND 
STREAM, and we will return the leg bands 
to him. No messages were found on the 
bird. [EpITors.] 
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WHAT IS A GAME FISH 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
O settle an argument, will you kindly 
give us an opinion on the following 
question : 

A contends that a game fish is one 
that puts up a game fight. B contends 
in the eyes of the Fish and Game Laws, 
any fish that is protected by law and an 
open and closed season thereon, is a game 
fish, that the fighting propensities of the 
fish have nothing to do with it. 

This question has been discussed con- 
siderably in the Elks’ Club here and we 
are referring it to you for settlement. 

W. W. MENCHEL, New Hampshire. 

Realizing that our Benevolent Brethren 
merit the best and most authoritative 
opinions that can be obtained, we sub- 
mitted this question to several angling 
experts who are well known to the read- 
ers of FOREST AND STREAM. Their an- 
swers, which are varied and interesting, 
are given below. [EDITORS.] 


DEFINITION OF A GAME-FISH 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| N the Game and Fish Protective Laws 

of the various states a game-fish is 
considered one that is usually caught 
with hook and line, and one that takes 
a natural or an artificial bait. 

From: the angler’s viewpoint a game- 
fish has quite a different meaning, which 
I have elsewhere expressed as follows: 
“In co-ordinating the essential attrib- 
utes of game-fishes, each inherent trait 
and quality must be duly and impartially 
considered. Their habits and habitat; 
their aptitude to rise to the artificial 
fly; their manner of resistance and. 
struggle for freedom when hooked; their 
finesse and intelligence and their excel-. 
lence as food must all be taken into ac- 
count, and duly weighed.” 

Dr. JAMES A. HENSHALL, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GAME FISH AND OTHERS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
ce term game as applied to objects 
of pursuit has of late years been made 
to embrace a number of animals and fish 
far in excess of the original ones. 

Strictly speaking game fish are fish of 
the salmon family only, all others come 
under the head of “Pike and other coarse 
fish.” 

The terms used in venerie are very 
ancient and were used long before the 
discovery of the American continent with 
its numerous forms of game, totally un- 
known to those who originally specified 
just exactly what game consisted of. 

It is impossible to draw the line be- 
tween game fish and other kinds of fish 
without offending the susceptibilities of 
some. A man who had fished for and 
caught numbers of black bass would be 
highly indignant if you told him he had 
only caught “coarse fish” and not game 
fish, whereas the same man might pos- 
sibly regard catfish as anything but 
game fish. 

The origin of the term game lies 
somewhere in the time of the feudal 
system. Certain animals of the chase 
were reserved for’ the pleasure of the 
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princes and nobles. It was a capital 
crime for a peasant to kill a deer. As 
time went on the right to kill game 
ceased to be an exclusive privilege of 
the nobility, anyone who owned the land, 
or the hunting rights thereon, could 
obtain the power to kill game by pay- 
ing for a license. 

Fish—i. e., the salmon family, were 
protected in a similar manner, and con- 
sequently they were regarded as game 
fish as distinguished from the non-game 
fish—i. e., those for whose capture no 
license was needed. 

A more liberal method of classifying 
game fish would be to include all fish 
whose capture is regarded as a means of 
sport and not as a source of profit. 

R. L. M., California. 


THE MEANING OF GAME 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
me number of words have divers, 

and sometimes diverse meanings. 
The dictionary informs us that there are 
two distinct meanings of the word spelled 
“game”; in fact there are two different 
words, adjective and noun, with related 
meanings. Game (adjective) means a 
“resolute unyielding spirit”; and it also 
means (noun) “any kind of sport” or 
endeavor pursued primarily for pleasure. 
Such endeavors are naturally pursued 
in a resolute manner in the desire to win 
any contest, and the more resolute are 
the opposed contestants the closer and 
more satisfactory is the contest, or game. 
Further, as applied to fish, animals or 
fowl, any such protected by the game- 
laws are technically “game”—if not such 
as are characterized by a fighting spirit, 
they are such as the law recognizes as 
liable to be pursued for sport’s sake. In 
most cases, the prime reason for any 
living thing’s pursuit for sport is its 
fighting spirit. A “game fish” is any 
whose considerable pursuit for sport’s 
sake is generally recognized; it may or 
may not be unusually “game” or spirited 
in resisting capture. 

GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN, M.D., N. Y. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GAME 
FISH 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 
A SIDE from the technicality of this 

ancient and rather ambiguous ques- 
tion there is but little room for argu- 
ment. 

If we are to accept literally the argu- 
ment of B that the protection of law 
can or does change the nature of a 
species, then we must of necessity grant, 
that the taking of a bull pout or brook 
sucker if protected constitutes as thrill- 
ing a victory as the landing of Fontinalis 
or the lordly salmon. If legislation con- 
vinces B that this is true then he per- 
force must be content with the humbler 
species of fish and argue himself into the 
belief that the majesty of the law has 
changed the leopard’s spots. 

Then, hypothetically—if we admit his 
contention at all—should for any reason 
the fish and game laws cease to be opera- 
tive, by the force of his logic there 
would be no such thing as a “game fish” 
in the angler’s category and those of us 
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who have really hugged to our very 
bosoms the belief that there was a dis- 
tinction and a difference- must disavow 
our allegiance and bow down to all the 
humbler species as being the equal of 
all the higher orders. 

B may technically hide behind the con- 
tention that this applies only to “fresh 
water” varieties—I know nothing of his 
accomplishments or experiences as an 
angler. If on the other hand no fish 
can be a “game fish” save those around 
which the protection of the state is 
thrown then the battling bluefish is de- 
throned and the striped bass and chan- 
nel bass go into the discard, as no law 
has yet affected them save in the case 
of the striped bass in inland waters. And 
what a trial B would have, to be sure, 
convincing thousands of old timers after 
an hour’s intense fight with the bronze 
back channel bass that it wasn’t “game” 
which made the contest, “’T was think- 
ing made it so.” 

In controversion of B’s argument from 
the angler’s standpoint I submit that un- 
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“Official notice of amendment to “Rule 
B” of the By-Laws of the American Ca- 
noe Association— 

That Rule “B” be amended by striking 
out the words—“1%4 cent” in the third 
line and substituting therefore the words 
—“21%4 cents,” the Rule then reading as 
amended: ‘ 

“A member who at any one camp has 
paid the full value of a site containing a 
floor may re-rent and occupy the same 
by paying 2%4 cents per square foot for 
all floor space covered by tent, fly or 
awning, with a minimum charge of One 
Dollar ($1).” 

Guy L. BAKeEr, Buffalo, N. Y. 


AN ADOPTED SQUIRREL 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
A> sending enclosed a snapshot of a 

squirrel, two weeks old, and from 
its fourth day until the present it was 
raised on the doll’s milk bottle in the 
picture. 

HAROLD CARTER, New Jersey. 


The squirrel took to the bottle at the age of four days 


told years of legislation would never 
cause the brook sucker or like variety 
to attain the eminence of the black bass 
nor cause that marvel of scale and fin 
to sink to the level of the other. 

The angler then must of necéssity sus- 
tain the contention of A, that any fish, 
no matter what the variety, which puts 
up a “game” fight is a .“game” fish, 
matching its cunning and strength to 
the point of exhaustion against the an- 
gler’s ability; and it is this test and 
this alone which determines its charac- 
ter. We cannot learn it from picking 
its bones; neither will Solons ever legis- 
late “game” qualities into or out of a fish. 

LEONARD HuLit, New Jersey. 


A. C. A. BY-LAWS AMENDMENT 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
| AM sending you the following notice 
of an amendment to the By-laws of 

the American Canoe Association, which 
the rules require to be published two 
weeks prior to its consideration by the 
Executive Committee. 

Will you kindly publish the same in 
the next issue of ForEST AND STREAM— 


UNFAMILIAR HUNTING GROUNDS 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
AM a reader of FoREST AND STREAM 
and I thought a few lines as a hunter 
of Canadian grounds would be of inter- 
est to some of your readers, I spent 
several years in the Parry sound dis- 
trict and devoted all my spare time to 
outdoor life. I was located on the French 
and Pickerel rivers and I must say that 
a better hunting ground there . never 
was. For the hunter of big game it is 
an ideal spot. There are deer by the 
thousand, both of the red deer and the 
spike horn, moose, bear, wolves, fox, and 
many other wild animals. I have shot 
some beautiful specimens of deer in these 
regions, with as many as nineteen points 
to their horns. I made a study of the 
deer during my stay there and I learned 
many things in connection with their 
habits, haunts, feed, ete. Few American 
hunters visit this district, but the tour- 
ists are beginning to love our North- 
land for the fine fishing they get there. 
W. C. WHITTINGTON, 
Canadian Military Police Corps, Ont. 
(SEVERAL LETTERS ARE HELD OVER) 
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Decoy! 


I always leave a tube 
of Mennen’s sticking 
out of my bag in a Pull- 
man dressing room. 

“Use Mennen’s Shav- 
ing Cream, eh?’’ some 
man always asks, “‘Is it 
any good ?”’ 

“Try it!’’ I say. “Builds 
up a lather in three minutes 
with the brush only—don’t 
rub it in with your fingers 
—cold water is as good 
as hot.” . 

About the only time I 
ever saw a man on a Pull- 
man smile before breakfast 
was just after he had shaved 
with Mennen’s for the first 


time. & 


f- Hing 


(Mennen Salesman} 
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RIFLES AND RIFLEMEN 


THE TYRO’S PRIMER 


CERTAIN TERMS, PHRASES AND IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
USED BY MILITARY RIFLEMEN ARE DEFINED AND EXPLAINED 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH) 


A Bolshevik—To get the flag, to be 
flagged out, to signal a shot via insulting 
wig-wag. When the marksman misses 
the entire target the miss is signaled by 
waving a red danger flag, usually called 
the “powder flag,” across the face of the 
target from side to side. Sometimes this 
signal is executed with the red disk. 

Creepin’-in—To creep into the bull’s- 
eye by a succession of conservative sight 
adjustments. An old timer will first get 
a “2,” then a “3” followed by a “4” and 
finally a bull. This is the best way to 
sight in as the first off shot may be due 
to an error in holding, 

Ricochet—A bullet which rebounds 
after striking the ground, or any other 
obstacle or surface, and continues its 
flight. Ricochet shots that strike the 
target count exactly the same as direct 
hits. If any amateur range officer tries 
to tell you otherwise, just assure him 
his education has been neglected and 
refuse to accept such a ruling. 

Sighting Shots——Abbreviated “S. S.” 
—The trial shots which precede the 
scores fired in a competition, qualifica- 
tion or test course to enable the rifle- 
man to determine the proper sight ad- 
justment and point of aim. 

Bobbing or Disappearing Target.—A 


| target which is temporarily exposed to 


view for a stipulated number of sec- 
onds, the time of appearance and dis- 
appearance being regulated in the pit. 
Such targets are used for Rapid Fire, 
Skirmish Runs, Surprise Fire and Com- 
bat Practice. 

Key Hole.—A hole in the target made 
by the bullet passing through it side- 
wise. Such a performance is conclusive 
evidence that something is radically 
wrong with either your gun or ammuni- 
tion; it is usually caused by a defective 
cartridge. 

Tipper—A bullet that shows a ten- 
dency to “key hole” but does not strike 
flat, nor does it make a perfect print. 
Bullets that strike that way are never 
accurate, so locate the difficulty as soon 
as possible. 

Score.—A group of five, ten or twenty 
consecutive shots, exclusive of sighting 
shots, fired in individual practice, com- 
petition or a qualification course. The 
term score is also used to express the 
total number of points made in any se- 
ries of shots, as the result of a skir- 
mish run. The term string is frequently 
used as a synonym for score. 

Score Cards.—Blank forms, usually on 
cardboard, issued to the riflemen for the 


purpose of keeping a record of their 
hits. Bugs keep their scores in a book 
specially gotten up for that purpose and 
embellish each score with miniature tar- 
get and no end of technical information, 
called “dope,” relative to the arm, etc. 

Blow Up.—To lose your tailboard, to 
become nervous toward the end of a 
good string and ruin the score in the 
last few shots, a species of “buck fever” 
—i. e., a touch of nerves that frequently 
attacks the best of us during a compe- 
tition or when after game, the rifleman’s 
equivalent for “stage fright.” 

Butt.—The hill or embankment used 
to stop the bullets after they have passed 
through the targets. The plural Butts 
is used to designate collectively the 
shooter, and 2 shot directly over the 
bull’s-eye is termed a “4” (“3” or “2” 
as the case may be) at 12 o’clock. A 
parapet erected to protect the markers, 
the pit where the markers work, the tar- 
gets, the frames upon which they work, 
known as the Carriers, and the Butt, 
or backstop, used to catch the bullets. 

Gallery—A room or enclosure where 
the firing is done over short ranges upon 
reduced targets, usually with small-bore 
rifles such as the .22. 

Clock.—A term employed to indicate, 
by means of the divisions on the dial 
of a clock, the location of a hit on the 
target or the direction from which the 
wind is blowing. For example: In call- 
ing out the position of a hit, the dial 
or face of the clock is vizualized to oc- 
cupy the front of the target facing the 
shooter, and a shot directly over the 
bull’s-eye is termed a “4” (“3” or “2” 
as the case may be) at 12 o’clock. A 
low shot is at 6 o’clock, a shot to the 
right at 3, or to the left at 9 o’clock, 
and so on around the dial, thus giving 
the rifleman a convenient and simple 
means of designating the exact direction 
of the error made. 

When speaking of the direction of the 
wind, the dial of the imaginary clock is 
supposed to be lying flat on the ground 
with the target placed at 12 o’clock and 
marksman firing at it from 6 o’clock. 
A 12 o’clock wind is one that blows from 
the target toward the rifleman, a wind 
from the right is a 8 o’clock wind, etc. 

One of the first things the Tyro must 
do is make himself absolutely familiar 
with this system of “calling” the hits 
and the wind as it is universally used 
on all ranges and everyone is presumed 
to know it. , 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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SELBY LOADS 
SUPERIOR. GRADE 


WINCHESTER 


LEADER 


FOREST AND STREAM 


The 
Powder 
You 


covers for a day’s sport you use the shell 


\ JHES you go to the traps or into the game 


which experience has taught you is best / 


adapted to your needs. To get the best results you 
stick to your favorite shell just as you do to your 
favorite gun. 


You should be just as careful about the powder that this shell contains. 
Thatthe powder plays an important part in yourshooting is obvious. 


In this connection you can’t do better than select and stick to 


HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDER; 


INFALLIBLE’ 


The next time that you buy 
shells, look on the top wad for 
the name Infallible or 
E. C. as well as on the base 
for the name of the shell. You 
should have no difficulty in 
getting shells loaded with either 
one of these powders for they are 
found in any one of the four. 


‘E. eo; 


teen standard shells listed here. 

Hercules Smokeless Shotgun 
Powders can be relied upon to 
give you the same service at all 
times. Their qualities are not 
affected by time or weather 
conditions and they will always 
give high velocity, light recoil 
and even patterns. 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 
53 W. 10th Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


HIGH GUN 
TARGET 


Remp gton 


NITRO CLUB 


SELBY LOADS 
CHALLENGE GRADE 


(GiBLAK SHELLS 


CLIMAX 


RECORD 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 
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ITHACA 
WON 


W. J. Weaver won 
the 1918 amateur 
championship of 
Rhode Island. 
This was the 
third consecu- 
tive year he has 
won his State 
championship. 
He couldn't 
make this won- 
derful recor wea 


with any 


but an ITHACA. 


Catalog free. 


Double hammerless 
guns, $32.50 up. 
Single trap guns 

$100 up. ‘ 


Address Box 25 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 






Large GamePreserve 
For Sale 


Robinson Crusoe’s Island Outdone! 


St. Vincent Island, Fla., 


in the Gulf of Mexico, containing over 
13,000 acres of pine forest, fresh water 
lakes, grassy savannahs, wild boar, native 
Virginia and Osceola deer, also imported 
Indian deer, wild cattle, turkey, millions 
of ducks and all varieties of\fish. The 
Island with bungalows, hunting lodges, 
yachts, boats and vehicles for sale to 


close an estate. Easily protected. Many | 


thousands acres of finest pine trees. 


Booklet sent on request. For informa- | 


tion inquire R. W. Pierce, 663 Main 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


ALKANNOFSKY o24i2!.. 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing es a speci 
Send for prices. All kinds heads and 

for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET 
Please mention “Forest ond Steenas” 


os 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 

rfectly pee and balanced. In the 

Thomas the acme of perfection has 

been Re ily Send for our interesting 
booklet. 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 
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of Yesterday 


N the good old days be- 
fore the War, when men 
shot game instead of ene- 
mies, American sportsmen 
swore by the B.S.A. rifle. 


The unique B.S.A. “Lever 
cocked” air rifle and the 
B.S.A. .22 calibre target 
and sporting rifles, famed 
for their intense accuracy, 
were particularl favored 
by American rifle connoi- 
seurs. 
During the War one great Amer, 
ican munition maker used 
B.S.A. .22 rifles usively in 
testing daily output. 
The War enhanced the already 
splendidreputationoftheB.S.A. 
forreliability, accuracy and pow- 
Sees Pes An vile wong 
ns oO! 
made for Allied land, sea and 
air forces. 
It was the amazing B.S.A. ex- 
perimental work and machining 
skill which made the Lewis 
machine gun the wonderful 
weapon it turned out to 
The B.S.A. of today is the re- 
sult of all the years setperor 
that have gone before, and first 
fruits of gruelling tests of the 
great War. See our announce- 
ment next 


Write for further infor- 


mation and rifle booklets 
sent free upon request. 


ARMS COMPANY, 
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NEW YORK | 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 

L——. , house, in the tool shed 
¥ or afield with gunor rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package — 


is a matchless combination. 
Sportsmen have kuown it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
15c. and 35c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
jovi top and screw tip) con- 

ning a ounces postpaid 
for 35 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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THE KILLING OF THE 
OUANANICHE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


cried Rhoda, throwing her arms around 
her friend in the impetuosity of her con- 
gratulations. “How you have kept us on 
the anxious seat, and how we enjoy your 
triumph! What an avocation to make 
one forget herself!” 

“And I too most heartily congratulate 
you, my clever pupil. You do me proud. 
You have so adroitly outwitted the prince 
of finny diplomats. And I know you are 
committed to the spiritual interpretation 
of the sport. For who but a lover of the 
angle can conceive of the choking thrill 
which accompanies the rush of a ouana- 
niche—who else, that erethism, short- 
lived, unearthly, that electrifies every 
nerve in your frame as you twist the steel 
into his jaw and feel him fast—that con- 
centration of delight in the struggle that 
follows, wherein the noblest fish that God 
has made matches his brute intellect, per- 
haps his manifold experience, against 
your reason and art, wherein your wand- 
like split bamboo gracefully responds to 
his desperate leaps for life, and arches in 
perfection to his wild circles. Who but 
an angler knows of the sweet calm that 
follows victory, as you tenderly place 


| your dying captive on the skiff bottom, 


and wearied by the excitement sit down 
to watch his brilliance fade, with the 
feeling that if your life were forthwith to 
end, you have not altogether lived in 
vain.” 


THE LEOPARD OF 
THE LAKE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 70) 


The pickerel has always been an ob- 
ject of eager pursuit to the angler and 
many methods are followed in taking 
them. “Skittering” with a bamboo pole 
and just enough line to handle nicely is 
one plan, either walking along the bank 
or casting from a boat, keeping it just 
far enough from the bank or lily-pads 
to make action. easy and using a piece 
of pork rind or other lure to attract the 
fish. This is at all times laborious work 
and does not partake of the finesse of 
still fishing, which is much more in vogue 
at the present time. The requirements 
are a good bait casting rod such as is 
used in black bass fishing, a small but 
free running multiplying reel and a ra- 
ther fine line, a 4-0 Carlisle hook of the 
best quality. The hook should have the 
gut snell wrapped with the finest of wire 
to prevent the ravages of the teeth, as 
they are needle like and most formidable, 
and just enough lead should be used to 
carry down the bait, which should be a 
good sized live minnow. A small barrel- 
shape cork float is in order, as it offers 
less resistance to the water when the 
strike is made than is the case with 
the ordinary egg-shape float. In this 
manner of fishing the pickerel rarely 
takes the bait with a rush; more gen- 
erally toying with it as if in play and 
it is necessary to allow the fish full play 
with its whim, as to strike at once would 
be to permit the complete escape of the 
fish. Even when the float has entirely 
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Victory—and your 
Savage 


OR more than a year you’ve bought 
F your guns collectively, as members of 
the nation. 


And you asked us for Lewis Machine Guns— 
nothing but Lewis Machine Guns—all we 
could make. And you got them and used them 
—in uniform—under the stars and stripes. 

And you’ve won the war. So now we can go 
back to making your hunting rifles and pistols 


again for you as individuals—for your private, per- 
sonal needs in civil life 


We’re working hard to get you the guns that 
— unselfishly and patriotically waited for so 
ong. 


And the .32 Savage automatic pistol and the .22 
Savage Hi-power and .250-3000 Savage rifles will be 
ready by April. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Sharon, Pa. Utica, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 


A 


i 
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FIX THAT PUNCTURE 
IN ONE MINUTE 


water bag, or any ar- 
less a @ minute you can have it 
fixed up snug and tight, absolutely water-proof with 


4 MARBLES Ez REPAIRERS 


aD sone concave. Lower plate has a 
im, threaded pivot, which projects thru hole in upper plate 
ae: and the twoare held tightly together by a flush nut. 
etal key, furnished with each Sere is used 
to tighten up the plates. 3 sizes: % inch diamet- 
ef 10c;-1 inch, 1Sc; 1 x 134 inch, 20c. 


of Marble’s Specialties 
oe ae 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


753 East 32nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


eae: eat bee matey 

FOX,.BEAR,BEAVER,LYNX, 
MUSKRAT, 

MARTEN. MINK Et 

wae NARs 

Remits Quickest. rane 


Ca giolds shi; ts 5 days if 
sh, fF: are high. B ew frepping 
Sere. © Sarton oiilustrated pper’s 
andB i vata business sheep you } 
Trape a @ Ask > Ban ash quoted forhides. 
WeilBos. Co, The Old: uare Deal House,’ 
Capital $ 1000, 000, Paid, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. 
ip This ¥ eas. Great Chance. Everybody Write. 


THE HOME OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
SQUARE TAILED TROUT. 0O.K. HUNTING 


IDEAL VACATIONLAND. 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
CAPT. G. W. COOPER, EAGLE LAKE, MAINE 


Raise Hares For Us 


Immense profits easily and quickly made. 
We furnish stock $2.00 each and 


Shirts in America, 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. 


UTDOOR life made the Yanks 
the physical marvels they were 
in the late war. Stamina, mus- 

cle and resourcefulness these_are the 
result of life in the open: Canoeing 
is king of outdoor sports. 
What’s a camp without an “Old 
Town”’—a dependable carry-all and 
constant companion. Old Town 
Canoes are built sturdy to rough it 
in rapids, yet light enough to re- 
spond to the slightest touch of the 
paddle—easily portable. Shapely in 
line—a craft to be proud of—and 
entirely safe. 

“Paddle Your Own Canoe—and be 
sure it’s an Old Town.” Write for 
catalog. $51 up. Dealers everywhere. 


Old Town Canoe Co. 


892 Fourth St., Old Town, Me. 


Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.25 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 
2 to 6 at $3.50 
Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
« not satisfactory. 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Carry in stock the larg- 


Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 


Send for Free Catalog to-day. 
Street 


Metz & Schloerb, 2 We 
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RAW Waa WANTED 


‘Sheusane of trappers know that 
they get the best of treatment by 

I pay the very 
highest market quotations, my 


4 price list is simple, is never mis- 


} Write Today sii 
S| Gadies’ or men's). 
5 Marold Lachman o.,12N. Michigan Av. Sorensen i 


leading, and you get your money 
n mail, Read this: 


**It’s a pleasure to dea! with a firm like yours. 
I get every cent my furs are ae an a pave 
received such nice checks from yo 
oe my friends here that they ‘will ty wel 
t in touch with you. 


Por may reliability, refer to FIFTH NATIONAL BANK and 


IRVING TRUST 
Send me a shipment and be convinced. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
TO-DAY write for price list, grading slip and shipping tags. 


Louis BRIMBERG 
Dept. 1201 50 West 26"ST. est 26°ST. NewYork City 


Send You a Lachnite 
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disappeared it is well to allow a few 
moments to elapse before making the 
strike, as the pickerel invariably turns 
the bait around so it can be gorged head 
foremost. When the strike is made it 
should be firm but not rapid; the rod 
should be brought up and when, resistance 
is felt, then drive the hook home. With 
tackle such as described the sport is of 
high order as the pickerel puts up strong 
resistance and makes runs to right and 
left in rapid order, springing from the 
water frequently and withal making a 
very interesting fight. Ordinarily the 
best time for a trial at these fish is 
early in the morning or between sunset 
and dark, as it is during these periods 
that they take the hook freest. 


SURF ANGLING 


LL of the old officers were re-elected 

at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Surf Angling Clubs, held re- 
cently in New York City. Representa- 
tives of all of the clubs along the coast 
from Long Island to Florida were pres- 
ent. The officers for the coming year are 
Dr. F. C. Raynor, Anglers Club of New 
York, president; J. Egbert Newman, Bel- . 
mar Fishing Club, vice-president; Claude 
E. Holgate, Ocean City Fishing Club, 
secretary-treasurer. Board of Govern- 
ors, J. S. Pettit, Anglers Club of New 
York; John D. Ritchie, Asbury Park F. 
C.; W. A. Welsh, Anglers Club of Ocean 
City; W. A. Robinson, Belmar F. C.; 
Howard Kain, Long Island C. C.; Dr. 
Carleton Simon, Midland Beach F. C.; 
Churchill Hungerford, Ocean City F. C., 
and Dr. S. H. Lipschutz, St. Petersburg 
Tarpon Club. 

Several changes were made in the rules 
covering surf casting tournaments. The. 
definition of what constitutes profession- 
alism was more clearly outlined than the 
rule previously existing, as follows: 

“A professional is one who is a teacher 
of casting for pay; or one who acts, or 
has acted within a period of one year 
prior to the tournament, as a paid guide; 
or one who makes use of his own or a 
fellow caster’s ability for advertising.” 

Rules outling the method of preferring 
charges, and for the reinstatement of 
those who had previously been profes- 
sionals were left to a committee consist- 
ing of Churchill Hungerford, R. H. Cor- 
son and C. E. Holgate to draft. 

Casting dates for 1919 were alloted as 
follows: 

May 25, Long Island C. C. at Grant 
City, S. Is. 

June 15, Midland Beach F. C. at Grant 
City, S. Is. 

August 2, Asbury Park F. C. at North 
Asbury. 

August 9, Ocean City Cup Contest and 
club events at Ocean City. 

August 16, Belmar F. C. at Belmar. 

Dates for tournaments of the Anglers 
Club of Ocean City and the St. Peters- 
burg Tarpon Club are to be left to these 
clubs to select. The tournament of the 
Florida organization will probably be 
some time in March, during the height 
of the tarpon season, when anglers are 
there from all parts of the country. 

C. E. H. 
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AN AMERIGAN 
PKOOK STOVE 


equipment on every outing. 

tove for every outdoor 

independent of 

. Puts comfort and satisfaction into 
camp life which is otherwise king. 

The Kampxoox has two powerful burners and 

burns common gasoline. Set up and going in a 

minute's time; no trouble, no delay, no danger. 

Keeps pee and kettles clean; no odor,smoke or 

dirt. Handy and compact; folds into steel case 

when not in use, measuring 1414x8x3 ly inches; 

weighs 8 lbs. Also sold with KamPpoven for 

broiling and baking. 
sportsman and auto- 


OOK. ‘Sold by sport. 
ing goods dealers 
everywhere. 

Write for attractive 
literature. . 
AMERICANGAS 
MACHINE Co. 
807 Clark St. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


DO YOU KNOW 


that for just 10 cents a day 
you can give a child 
to France? 


The men of France have died fighting our battles. 
one oa ga and children of France are left to bear the 
jurden. 

$36.50 a year, added to the small allowance of the 
French Government, will save a child for the new 
France. Will you subscribe $.10 a day, $3 a month, 
$36.50 a year; payable monthly, quarterly or yearly. 

Every penny of the money collected goes to the chil- 
dren. Expenses are paid from a separate fund. 

Prove your patriotism by helping immediately, prac- 
tically and personally, our ally, France. 

Ten Cents a day means little to you. When a grate- 
ful letter comes from some little child in France you 
will know how much it means there. 
$ .10 keeps a child 1 day $36.50 keeps a child 1 yr. 

a@ Arn mo. OSes. Fag 


boy 
- fora girl 
own home for .... years 
. children in their own 
homes for .... years 
1 enclose herewith $ in ot payment for the 
above and pledge myself to give the remainder in 
CROSS OUT THE PARA- 
GRAPHS YOU DON’T ACCEPT 


1 promise to give the same amount next year. 1! wish 
te know the name and address of the child or children. 


sees Cee eee ee mee tema eee eeeaseseeeeeeeeetese 


BAGPERS 2 oi ccccccccccccccce cvcs Gv ccvccccccccccccese 


Checks should be drawn to ‘“‘THE FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN OF FRANCE COMMITTEE” and mailed 
to the Chicago Treasurer, DAVID R. FORGAN, Room 
741 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


NORTAIAND SKI. 


te 


Finest Ski Made 


Own a Pair and Enjoy the 
Glories of the Snow and Cut 
Down Doctors’ Bills. Women 
and Girls as well as Men and 
Boys are enthusiastic Skiers. 


In Norway and Sweden Ski- 
ing is the sport of Kings and 
Queens, Princes and Princesses 
and in this country it is the 
“King” of Winter Sports. 


Write for Interesting Catalog. 
4 NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO., 
Ellis & Hampden Ave., St. Eaul, Minn. 
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Know 
Your 


Birds 


AMERICAN 


BIRD GUIDE 


Water Birds— Game Birds 
—Birds of Prey—In Colors 
By CHESTER A. REED 


Is a book written especially for 
sportsmen as a concise guide to 
the identification of water birds, 
game birds and birds of prey to 
be found in this country. 

About three hundred species of 
birds are faithfully depicted by 
the colored pictures, and the text 


NEARLY 


300 


BIRD 
PICTURES 
IN 
NATURAL 
COLORS 


NEEDED BY 
EVERY 


SPORTSMAN 


gives considerable idea of their habits and tells where they are to be 


found at different seasons of the year. 


These illustrations are reproduced from water-color paintings by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have had the largest sale 
of any ever published in this country. They are made by the vest 
known process by one of the very first engraving houses in the coun- 
try and the whole typography is such as is rarely seen in any book. 
The cover is a very attractive and unique one, a reproduction of 


leather with set-in pictures. 


PRICE $1.00 Delivered Anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico — $1.50 Elsewhere. 


SEND YOUR ORDER IN NOW 


FOREST AND STREAM S 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
9 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


wy 
Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, 
robe, coat, and glove making. You never 
lose anything and generally gain by dealing 
direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, 
or trophies, or dress them into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse 
or any other kind of hide or skin tanned 
with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless, and made up into rugs, 
gloves, caps, men’s and women’s garments 
when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives 
prices of tanning, taxidermy and head 
mounting. Also prices of fur goods and 
big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


PRICE 


.00 


Money back 
if supply is 
exhausted. 


are so cool and yielding that the most restful, 
beneficial sleep is assured. These pillows have 
removable wash covers and are SANITARY— 
VERMIN and WATERPROOF. Will last for 
years, and when deflated can be carried in your 
pocket. The only practical pillow for all uses. 
Three Sizes: 11 x 16—$2.25, 16 x 21—$2.75, 17 
x 26—$3.50. Postpaid anywhere in U. 8S. A. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money refunded. 
Catalog Free. 
“METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS’’ 
ESTABLISHED 1891 
Made Only By 


Athol. Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 
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No. 2, American 
Marksmen Series, 
Painted for 
Remington UMC, 


by 
F. X. Leyendecker 


Rifle Shooting and Education 


N education without a course in shooting is not complete—it is 
like citizenship without a vote. More than ever before, our 
high schools, preparatory schools and colleges are recognizing this. 


And here again Remington UMC free service can be and is 
consulted and used to advantage. 


| Revggin 
for Shooting Right, 


What is being done to promote this most typically American, manly and 
necessary sport in the high school or college in your community ? 

* Our Service Department will provide the right information on how to start 
or revive a high school or college rifle club, how to get it recognized by the 
National Rifle Association and keep it going. 

It will introduce the new club to the proper channels through which 
Government assistance, including equipment and instruction, may be obtained. 
And it will supply all necessary standard targets, free of charge. 

With the right start, we believe appreciation of right equipment.and adop- 
tion of Remington UMC will follow naturally, as has been the case so many 
thousands of times. 

School principals, head masters, faculty heads, rifle coaches and secretaries of secondary school 
and college rifle cubs—Write at once for a free copy of the Remington Right-from-the- 
Start Handbook for rifle club officials and blank registration card for free target service. 
‘THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co.. Ine, 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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THE RETURN FROM 
THE HUNT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


ing, white crested waste of water—that 
we decided to make camp and wait until 
it blew itself out. About: nine o’clock 
we heard the sound of a motor coming 
down the lake, the steady throbbing of a 
powerful engine. It proved to be a 
fellow named Bunce who lived at Roose- 
velt on the Government Railroad and ran 
a freight boat on the lake. We welcome 
him with open arms and engaged him to 
tow us the rest of the way to the railroad 
in the morning. The next day broke in 
fitful manner with the gale still blowing 
and the seas running madly—white 
capped and furious. Ben went out with 
Bunce to reconnoiter and came back in 
an hour and said we could make it all 
right, so Bunce towed us out into the 
very teeth of the storm. When we got 
within a mile or two of our destination, 
it began to rain, driving into our 
faces with a sting and. a roar. Bunce 
stood at the wheel and took it like 
a man as the boat rocked and tossed be- 
neath him. Our boat was jerked along 
behind through the blinding maelstrom 
and finally landed us safely around the 
point of land by the Cabin. We soon 
had a fire going in the stove about which 
we gathered in grateful anticipation of a 
cozy afternoon indoors. The rain thun- 
dered in solemn monotone on the roof 
and we looked out of the low windows 
across the mist shrouded lake with feel- 
ings of entire satisfaction. “Let her 
rain,” said Ben, as he lay back in a bunk 
with an old magazine and settled down 
for a quiet smoke. 
(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


THE PRONGHORN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


that he had also seen the animals eat- 
ing leaves of the ironwood (Olneya 
tesota). 

During feeding hours the adult prong- 
horns lie down to rest a dozen times 
a day, always starkly in the open, ten 
or twenty yards from cover, doubtless 
from fear of the pumas (Felis im- 
procera) which sometimes prowl down 
from the hills. At noon of the hot- 
test days we found the antelope’s fresh 
beds in the most unshaded situations. 
Captain Funcke said that through the 
night, too, they slumber only in exposed 
places, and by daybreak they begin to 
browse. Usually we were able to dis- 
tinguish fresh tracks from those several 
hours old by the moistness of the drop- 
pings, which would be found at rather 
frequent intervals in depressions that the 
antelopes had scratched in the soil. 

Although pronghorns are known to be 
able to drink bitter alkaline water, and 
are said to repair periodically to reg- 
ular watering places, there can be little 
doubt that these of northern Lower Cali- 
fornia do not drink at all during the 
greater part of the year. Like the desert 
kangaroo rats, and many other animals, 
they have “xerophilous” specializations, 
and obtain all their necessary moisture 
from vegetation. R. C. M. 
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HUNTING MERRIAM 
WILD TURKEY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


flock and followed them for another hour 
over much rough country until they be- 
came so fresh that I expected any mo- 
ment to come in sight of the bunch. 


HE sun was getting low and I left my 
cover and proceeded up the base of 
the canon in the direction of the 

ridge with the ultimate view of returning 
to camp. After five minutes of walking 
my attention was directed to a swish of 
wind overhead and I looked up to see two 
turkeys sailing across the canon. Just 
before they got to the pinons I sent both 
barrels after them, which brought one 
bird down and I saw it sneak away up 
through the pinons. I+followed as best 


I could over the rough rocky slope of | 
the canon, and after some time: gained | 


the ridge at a point where I expected 
it had crossed. Suddenly a sharp call 
of alarm from the oak brush near me, 
put me to attention, and vainly did I try | 
to locate that bird. Then I advanced a 
few paces and the sound of my footsteps | 





brought him -out in the open, about 30 
yards from me. I could just make it out 
in the fading light, then killed it with a 
charge of No. 2 shot. 

We ‘swapped three varieties of lingo 
for some time that night and I emjoyed 
the story of Turkeyfoot’s meeting with 
the turkeys, as translated by Jess. He 
had killed two fine specimens, a young 
gobbler and an old hen. The collection 
now numbered eight, and as they hung 
there under the big pine, viewed through 
the smoke and light of the fire—beneath, 
a carpet of snow and a background of 
forest black of a winter’s night; above, 
white streaks of clouds set in a starry 
sky—and blending so well with it all, my 
two weatherbeaten companions, content- 
edly absorbing the warmth of the fire, the 
Indian’s long hair in strings down either 
side of his bronze hued face, it was a 
scene that I sometimes enjoy bringing to 
view, especially when the environment of 
the city gets too oppressive. 


E awoke next morning to find that 
a little skift of snow had fallan, 
and after a later breakfast than 
usual prepared for my last hunt and 
effort to get an old gobbler which, up 
until this time, we had not secured. The 
new snow covering the old tracks made 
the outlook promising and I made in a 
direct line from camp with the intention 
of cutting across the turkey country and 
following the first tracks I might strike. 
I left camp to the west and the lower 
country while Turkeyfoot rode away on 
his buckskin pony to the north where he 
had hunted the day before. I had gone 
some distance, crossing the tracks of sev- 
eral animals, bob cats, coyotes, weasels 
and porcupines—even the tuft-eared gray 
squirrels had been making their little 
marks in the snow, for the morning was 
perfect and much of the smaller variety 
of wild life was in evidence. Then, un- 
expectedly, appeared the tracks that I 
had come to know so well and which al- 
ways put me on the alert. Well defined 
in the fresh snow were those of a single 


| 
| 
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Send for Catalog 77 
Showing Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 
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NEWFOUN 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is 
All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 


kinds of Fish and Game. 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger A 






is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp 
outfits, best places to go for fish and game, 
changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. National 
SportsMAn tells you what to do when lost in 
the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your hunting 
dog, how to preserve your trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


_No book or set of books you can buy will 
give you the amount of up-to-date information 
about life in the open that you can get from 
a year’s subscription to the NationaL Sports- 
MAN. Special information furnished to subscrib- 
ers at all times, Free of Charge. 





Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
The 8 beautiful outdoor sport pictures,.shown 
above, are reproduced on heavy art paper, size 
9 x 12, in strikingly attractive colors, from 
original oil paintings by well-known artists. 
They make appropriate and pleasing decora- 
tions for the den, camp, or club-room of any 
man who likes to hunt or fish. Price of pic- 
tures alone 25c. We will send you this set 
of pictures, FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt 
of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to the Na- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE. 
LPeCOeccnccececscccececeeccceesccsncenucecsceetgccscosscesesasensceecsscectsseses 
DER 
NaTIonaAL SportsMAN Macazine, 220 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston, Mass.: 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Nationa, SportsMAN, and 


the set of 8 outdoor pictures. 
Name 
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Snarcu a couple of days away from 
the grind, grab your golf clubs, of 
course, and come on down, or up, as 
the case may be, to Old Point Comfort, and 
try your game on the Eighteen Hole Golf 
Course, which is part of Hotel Chamberlin. 
You can get here easily—most likely it’s 
only “over night” from where you are, 
either by boat or rail. 

The Golf Course is one of the finest ever; 
designed and laid out by authorities on the 
“Royal and Ancient” Game — convenient to the 
hotel, and, being owned by The Chamberlin, it 
is managed in a way which will suit you. You 
can, also, Tennis, Horseback or Motor. The air 
and sun is, just right to make you enjoy the 
famous real Southern Cooking, and, as you know, 
this is all in addition to the location of Hotel 

Chamberlin, at Old Point Com- 
fort, with its advantages of 
Army, Navy and Social Life. 


This, also, is the place to 
take “The Cure,” with every 
sort. of Bath Treatment at 
your command. 


You will be interested in our 
special booklet on “ GOLF,” as 
it contains the first Aeroplane 
Map of a Golf Course ever 
published in America. 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’  APPLI- 


the modern 


invention, the 


wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture will 
be sent on trial, No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has Automatic Air Cush- 
ions. Binds and draws 
the broken parts together 
as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No 
lies. Durable, 
Sent on trial to 
it. Protected by U. S 
Patents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
,% free. Send name and 
oe address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 185 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 


Uncle Sam Fish Contest 


Owing to the delay in receiving the decision of 
all the judges in the Fish for Uncle Sam Prize 
Contest conducted by FOREST AND STREAM 
during 1918, final announcement of awards must 
be delayed until our next issue. 

FOREST AND STREAM 
9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


1919 OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


Send for one of these interesting calendars and 
try it out thoroughly. Contains the Fishing Signs 
for 1919 arranged in graphic form for easy un- 
derstanding by all. It is the only Calendar 
granted a copyright by the Library of Congress 
for the annual re-arrangement of its figures. Send 


25¢ for one to-day to 
0. F. CALENDAR, 
Box 1466 H. Sta. Springfield, Mass. 
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bird. Soon another turkey joined it 
and a little farther on still another, until 
they had increased by three and four at 
a time until I was following the tracks 
of about fifteen turkeys, and now I had 
commenced to find where they had 
scratched away the snow. 

I continued very cautiously to follow 
the winding trail in the snow made by the 
big birds and kept well under the protec- 
tion of the pinons. I had just followed 
over a little rise and down into a ravine 
skirting the edge of the pinons when 
about sixty yards ahead in the timber, 
an old hen evidently on guard stretched 
up her neck and evinced every sign of 
being aware that something materially 
unnatural was coming her way. I didn’t 
want that hen, at least at that mpment, 
and “froze” to avoid her notice. To the 
left of her, about 10 yards, the flock was 
feeding, though I could not see them on 
account of being lower down in the ra- 
vine. The old hen was now getting un- 
easy, and I was fearful that she would 
spoil my chances then and there for get- 
ting her lord and master. “Put-put” 
went her warning note of danger, which 
took immediate effect on the flock. A 
commotion was taking place among the 
startled birds. I scurried through the 
timber toward them unseen, paying no 
notice to the old hen which was now 
dodging at full speed through the pinons. 

Gobblers seemed very scarce and I had 
no time. to make certain the identity of 
the sexes, as they swiftly disappeared 
through the pinons (in fact, the whole 
scene was enacted in such haste that the 
story without the details would amount 
to a matter of seconds, from the moment 
when the old hen gave out her warning 
notes). My first shot killed a hen, the 
second brought down two of them as they 
came together; then slipping in another 
shell (which I had in hand for just such 
an occasion) I broke the legs of “‘the old 
gobbler” just as he was disappearing 
around a patch of oak brush, having 
passed me with the rest of the flock. 


HIS terminated the actual hunting 
of the turkey hunt. I returned to 
camp with four more beautiful speci- 

mens, not the easiest pack to carry to be 
sure, but the load was wild turkeys and 
not duffle, so I didn’t think much about it 
being a task. Turkeyfoot had returned 
without having seen any fresh signs and 
as the day was still in its infancy, we hur- 
riedly packed up our fine material for the 
proposed group—which consisted not 
alone of turkeys but in addition several 
large bundles of decorative plant life, 
shrubs, trees and other accessories which 
all helped to eventually make a lasting 
reproduction of a group of wild turkeys 
in their natural haunts. 

Our return to the railroad was accom- 
panied by snow storms and blizzards and 
the little party had taken on a decidedly 
weather-worn appearance when we 
reached it. “Turkeyfoot” had ridden his 
pony through it all. His black hair about 
his face streaked with clinkers of ice, was 
a contrasting picture to his otherwise 
ghostly appearance with blanket covered 
with snow. We left him thawing out by 
the big stove at the agency at Dulce, 
where the turkeys and other material 
were shipped. 
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ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
¥% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
tail. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
tornia. 

AUTO ACCESSORIES 
lS 
FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 

with our new 1919 carburetors. 84 miles per gal- 
lon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. Big profits to 
agents. Money Back Guarantee. 30 days’ trial. 
Air os Carburetor Co., 550 Madison, Day- 
ton, 10, 


BOAT BUILDING 


BUILD YOUR OWN FISHING BOAT FROM 
paper model and patterns which I make to order. 
Model shows exact shape; full-size patterns of 
necessary parts makes building easy. Best out- 
board model. Address Draftsman, 441 Day Street, 


Galesburg, Ill. 








BUTTERFLIES 


WANTED—NAME AND ADDRESS IN ANY 
country outside of United States of person to 
collect butterflies for me. Will trade one pair 
of $9 Ground Gripper shoes for 100 specimens. 
No duplicates in lot. Write at once. E. W. 
Burt, 32 West St., Boston, Mass. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry JW. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—HARPERS’ MONTHLY MAG- 
azine, June, 1862, to Nov., 1881, incl.; thirty-nine 
volumes, bound half green Morocco; perfect con- 
This includes all the scarce Civil War 





dition. 
issues. Also a set of Chamber’s, Encyclopedia, 
ten vols., with the four vols. of the American 


additions, fourteen vols., total, bound half Mo- 
rocco, perfect condition. If interested in a_bar- 
gain, write John M. Geddes, 331 High St., Will- 


iamsport, Pa. 


FOR SALE—MOUNTED DEER HEADS AND 
birds from north woods. Photos free. G. E. 
Link, taxidermist, Phillips, Wis. 


FOR SALE OR° EXCHANGE 


3%4-HP. “FERRO”? MOTOR BOAT ENGINE; 
excellent condition; brand new cylinder. Will 
trade for good 20-ga. pump gun. Fred J. Ernst, 
Washington, Mo. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE—8-FOOT ALLIGATOR 
I shot last March at West Palm Beach, Fla.; in 
perfect condition, mounted, raised on front legs 
with mouth open; has eighty teeth; trade re- 
peating rifle, shot gun and revolver; ‘alligator in 
New Jersey. Address Aligator, Box 10, Forest 
AND STREAM, 9 East 40th St., New York ‘City. 


WANTED—TO TRADE $110 VICTROLA AND 
records. What have you? $60 cash takes it; guns 
must be in A-1 condition. Jno. F. Whitehurst, 
2116 Kunfer Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 


old-time and modern firearms. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 





| A nominal charge 


FOREST AND STREAM 





of five cents per word will carry 


of readers on farms, in the towns and cities, and at the 
end of blazed trails. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


. GRADE, LEFEVER 12; SINGLE-TRIG- 
at ito ejector ; Krupp barrels; right cylinder; 
fet’ full 28x14x3”; 7 Ibs.; Silvers pad; cost $115. 
will take $75; a gentleman’s arm. Trotter, 25 
Lemon St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER .22 MODEL, 
1906, finish worn, otherwise perfect, $12.75; .38 
Winchester, 1873, good condition, $12.00; .56-50 
Spencer carbine, good condition, with 45 cart- 
ridges, $9.50; particulars for stamp. Harold Sin- 
clair, Charlottesville, Va. 


GUN BARGAINS—A FEW HIGH-GRADE LE- 
fever 12 and 10 gauge sample guns, $32.50 up. H. 
L. Green, Lake Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


REBLUE OR BROWN YOUR GUNS, RIFLES, 
etc., at home at small cost, guaranteed recipe, same 
as ‘factories use 50¢. Stamps or money order. 
E. J. Simon, D. 1 Dane, Wis. 


WANTED—COLT MILITARY, .38 AUTO- 
matic; also Bisley or single-action army, 32.20; 
state price, condition, description. Ted Bow- 
man, Knoxville, Iowa. 


WANTED—REMINGTON AUTOMATIC SHOT- 
gun, modified choke barrel; please state price 
and condition. L. B. Anderson, Winter Haven, 
Florida. 


WILL TRADE .22 COLT AUTOMATIC OR 20- 
gauge Winchester pump, both new condition, for 
-95 Winchester, .35 calibre or make offer. Spahr, 
Y. M. C. A., New Castle, Pa. 














LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


FANCY POULTRY FOR SALE; 30 VARI- 
eties; catalogue free. Herman Blumer, Ber- 


ger, Mo. 


FOR SALE—PAIR GENUINE SILVER BLACK 
foxes; imported from Northern Canada; sure 
breeders; $500. L. T. Hayden, Box 192, Web- 


ster, Pa. 











FOR SALE—SILVER BLACK, —— AND 
Red Foxes. T. R. Lyons, Waterville, N. S. 


HARES, RABBITS, RUFUS RED AND GREY 
Belgians, Flemish and checkered giants, New Zea- 
—_ oo Dutch, Belgian yards. Kinder- 

ook, N. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR ME. I 
furnish magnificent, young thoroughbred Rufus Red 
stock at $2 each, and buy all you raise at 30 to 60 
cents per pound, live weight; send ten cents for 
complete Breeder’s Instruction Booklet. Frank E. 
Cross, 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Mo. 
onsale ciel leitnnoshenss ei tance dieaictadagiilassbii nde chad, 

THE METROPOLITAN PET STOCK YARDS, 
Roslindale, Mass., the country’s largest winners, 
offer Belgian hares, New Zealand Reds, Flemish 
Giants and Giant Crosses; several bred does $5 
to $10 each. Guinea pigs, heavy in young, $2 
each; unrelated boars, $1.50 each. Deicke’s cavy 
book best published; price, $1. Send for circular. 

WILD DUCKS, DECOYS, BREEDERS, CALL- 
ers. Gray Mallard, $3.50 pair; $2 each extra hen. 
English callers, $7 pair; pairs only; extra drakes. 
E. Breman Co., Danville, Iil. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ATTENTION! PR FUR FAR- 
mers. If you have not the capital to start a ranch 
write us; information free. Fur Breeders Asso- 
ciation, Box 698, Omaha, Neb. 

EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. unnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 

FISH LURE—RECEIPT TO MAKE YOUR 
own dope, 25¢. “Shure get ’em.” P. O. Box 185, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

MAKE DIE-CASTINGS, 
Booklet and Proposition 12¢. 
227, Erie, Pa. 























, SAMPLE, 
R. Byrd, Box 


classified messages to our army 





MISCELLANEOUS 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 





are wated for publication. Literary Bureau, 149, 


Hannibal, Mo. 








PATENTS 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. CASH 
or royalty. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195A, St. 
Louis, Mo. 











PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAIL US 15c. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and 6 velvet prints; or send 6 nega- 
tives. any size and 15¢ for 6 prints; 8x10 mounted 
enlargements, 35¢; prompt, -perfect service. .Roa- 
_— Photo Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 

a. 











REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 
$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTHLY: SEVEN 


acres fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


30 ACRES LAKE SHORE, SPORTSMAN’S 
Paradise, splendid Minnesota park region; for 
quick sale, $400. Farmer, Lake Shore Specialist, 
530 Metropolitan Life Building, Miamenalle, 
Minnesota. 


A DESIRABLE SOUTHERN PLANTATION 
for sale on historic Roanoke Island, N. C.; wild 
fowl, fish, oysters and crabs in abudance; a bar- 
gain for a quick buyer. For full ee ap- 
ply to W. J. Griffin, Elizabeth City, N 

















TOBACCO 


LEAF TOBACCO, HOMESPUN, TWO YEARS 
old, aged in bulk; best ere or smoking, 3 
Ibs., $1.50; 6 Ibs., $2.85; 0 tbs. $4.50; post- 
aid. Address W. G. Aion Tobacco Company, 
aris, Tenn. Reference, Commercial Bank. 


TRAPPERS’ SUPPLIES 


ERS, MY BOOK TELLS HOW TO 
grade each and every fur-bearing animal in_the 
U. S. and Canada for size and color. Tells 
where to sell and get dealers’ price. Book, 50¢; 
names, 50¢. F. Gent, Rockford, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAGLES, PUPPIES, BRED FROM BEST. 
of hunters, cheap; broken hounds and farm dogs; 
square deal. M. W. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


DACHSHUNDE EBNNELS—WEIDMANNS 
heil.. G. R. Rudolf, Cuba, Mo. 


HAVE GIVEN FIVE DOGS FIELD TRIAL 
records in open trials. This season I train shoot- 
ing dogs that —— broken. A trial will con- 
vince you. Edw. D. Garr, LaGrange, Ky. 


HOUNDS AND G — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
= Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5¢. stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky: 


PENWOOD KENNELS, REG. OF SPARROW’S 
Point, Md., announce for sale a fine selection 
of Russian Wolfhounds, Great Danes, Irish Ter 
riers. and Irish Wolfhounds; matured stock and 
puppies of all ages on hand. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea pigs, fancy 
Route 2, York, Pa. 
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syngas e THE GULF R A NGERS 


Hotels 
INDIAN RIVER and 
ROCKLEDGE 


ROCKLEDGE, - - FLORIDA 


‘ 175 miles below Jacksonville, in the midst of the famous Indian River orange 
groves. Ideal climate, flowers and sunshine. A great deal of money has been 
spent on the hotels making them equal to the best in the state. Fine hunting. 
Fishing has always been good at Rockledge; now it should be the best in 
Florida as there has been a new inlet opened to the ocean just below Rock- 
ledge. Any*fisherman will know that this means wonderful fishing. One of the 
great attractions is the golf course. Boating, motor boating, clock golf, dancing, 
billiards, pool. 

ACCOMMODATES 400. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


W. W. BROWN, Manager 
Summer Season: GRANLIDEN HOTEL, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Central Park West— 
Lrg. 74th and 75th 
St ERM OE A eaeee Streets 
‘i i 
' verlooking Central Park’s most pictur- 
esque lake 


Especially attractive during the Fall 
and Winter months. Appeals to fathers, 
mothers and children. 


Rooms and bath — $2.50 upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath — $4.00 per day and upwards. 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES. 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management — Edmund M. Brennan. 


ruvuruuevUUergeernvut uc ceecgveaucauseaevevesnvnscniengeneecueceenanuranennenve vectored dAU cee. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


Av six the Mae and her tow were 
bound down Lossman’s, under fair skies. 
John dropped over a line, trolling as they 
went. But progress was impeded by the 
tide and by engine trouble. Do you re- 
call we said, early in our narrative, that 
the Mae developed several kinds of pip? 
She sparked about as regularly as a man 
with asthma. Parts of the water jacket 
had rusted and there were leaks galore. 
Cold water was being pumped into her 
cylinders in a way that threatened to baf- 
fle even Mr. King, who knew the old craft 
by heart. No wonder she balked! 

We find the Mae, her engines complain- 
ing, en route to Chockoloskee and Marco, 
on the morning of the 21st. Never were 
there more dangerous reefs. Even Hen- 
dry’s steel nerves and quiet self-posses- ~ 
sion were necessary every mile of the long 
way. Oyster bars by the legion were 


‘dodged. Between Clam Point and Snake 


Key the voyagers resolved to get revenge 
on those bars. They put in at one of the 
clean-shaven islands and swooped down 
upon a bed, eating luscious bivalves in 
their own juice, direct from the shell. 

The Mae, in traveling this far, hss 
passed Porpoise Point, Alligator Po? at 
and Cove, Seminole Point and Turkey 
Key. When they were opposite Manatee 
and the mouth of Chatham Bend River, 
Mr. King would not stop. There were 
stores to be secured at Marco—and gas- 
oline and engine parts. It is not likely 
that they realized then the adventures 
waiting for them up Chevalier Bay. For 
it was here, really, that our story begins. 
What has been told is a sort of happy-go- 
lucky prelude. 

It was dark when the Mae coughed up 
to Chockoloskee, searching out the chan- 
nel. Both Hendry and Mr. King missed 
it and they anchored outside for the 
night. A letter of instructions from home 
was waiting at the Chockoloskee post of- 
fice.* That afternoon Hendry and John 
did some deep sea fishing and later had 
the doubtful pleasure of examining some 
REAL game that had been bagged by a 
party of seasoned hunters. They had 
spent a week back in the cleared pine 
tree ground, well equipped for the ex- 
pedition, and were going over to Marco 
on a last lap. 

It made Hendry insanely jealous to see 
the old buck suspended from a pole be- 
tween two pines. A few feet further 
on, four others invited attention and as 
for wild turkey—mefe snap shots can- 
not do them justice. This exceedingly 
courteous party, having an. experienced 
chef and cooking apparatus to do the job 
properly, brought over a great pan-full 
of cooked meat, both deer and turkey and 
as it was piping hot, it made a supper 
of true sportsman form. 

“They spend much time in Big Cy- 
press,” grunted Hendry, “no wonder they 
get deer and Turkey. Come here and 
smell out right place.” 

Another morning brought dense fog 
to further complicate matters. They had 
slipped into shelter for the night but 
getting out was a more difficult problem. 
Twice the Mae grounded and twice they 
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packed her off. Was there no outlet to | 


the bar? Had sand washed in during 
the night?. Through momentary rifts in 
the fog, they could see hundreds of oyster 
banks. An island that slid into the per- 
spective was covered with mulberry trees, 
maroon with fruit. The Century plant 
was observed, and trees that reminded 
Mr. King of Mexico. It was necessary 
to “kill time” until the tide raised, and 
John was for landing on the island with 
Hendry for a look around. Twenty steps 
into the brush, John shot a fat and sassy 
coon. 

Although wounded, the shrewd little 
customer feighed death and when the 
boy made a a grab for it, up came the 
small head and out sprawled the active 
feet and for five minutes coon and John 
thrashed around the underbrush, first one 
on top and then the other. Hendry, who 
was always on guard where his young 
charge was concerned and who seemed to 
have taken an extravagart liking for 
John, Jr., came to the rescue. 

Soon they were off again, along a wide 
and deep river, dotted with fishing boats 
of every description and early in the 
afternoon. The Mae reached safe harbor 
at Marco. This rather thrifty little 
community is not unknown to sportsmen, 
although it is frankly off the beaten path 
of travel. In point of fact, as Captain 
Collier of Marco so loved to say:—“We 
are clean away from civilization.” Three 
times a week came the mail boat from 
Fort Myers and a colony of phlegmatic 
fishermen plied their trade. 

Captain Collier was the King Pin of 
the Island of Marco. His influence was 
far-reaching and his holdings many. He 
owned the hustling little hotel—he con- 
structed neat houses and leased them— 
he ran a gem of a general store that was 
well stocked with the things that sports- 
men crave, and everywhere, the groves 
of grape fruit and Avacado testified to 
his progressiveness. Marco must depend 
—or did—upon the rains from heaven for 
water, and it was Captain Collier who 
put down a 490 ft. well, to the sparkling 
sulphur-tanged supply beneath the island. 

By ten o’clock, the Mae, in much 
better condition, was sniffing and snort- 
ing down the coast to Caximbas Pass, 
with fair weather and happy skies giving 
her benediction. How they met up with 
the mysterious sixty-foot two-masted 
sharpie—how coincidence took them 
aboard and how John, Jr., in rummaging 
around below deck, discovered something 


that made them all shiver, is reserved for | 


next month. 

“Shooting up the rookeries” became a 
significant phrase from that hour on. 
And how plausible were the smug gentle- 
men aboard. You will want to sit in 
the dimly lighted cabin with these Gulf 
Rangers, and sample the dish delectable, 
“Stingray Flipper.” You will want to 
follow the course of that same sixty- 
footer, and become personally acquainted 
with the fat gentleman with the red beard 
who snatched John, Jr., away from an 
open hatch, just as his eyes were begin- 
ning to strike fire. We warned you that 


our story really began somewhere in the | 


neighborhood of Chatham Bend River. 
(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them ‘to assume re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. In transactions between 
strangers, the ~purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested 
third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALE 


A HIGH-CLASS REGISTERED. AIREDALE 
Bitch 


great bargain. Caswell Kennells, Toledo, Ohio. 


REGISTERED AIREDALE-PUPS BY CHAM- 


Big boned, husky farm 


pion Tinton Tip Top. 
Caswell Kennels, To- 


raised puppies of quality. 
ledo, Ohio. 


WASHOE AIREDALES HAVE A NATIONAL 
reputation, for gameness, intelligence, and high 
standard of appearance. Puppies rich in the 
blood of champions, guaranteed workers, and out 
of the foundation stock of our kennels, now for 
sale. Washoe Kennels, Anaconda, Mont. 


BEAGLES 


TRAINED ENGLISH BEAGLES FOR SALE, 


George Rothtey, Lowell, Ohio. 
COLLIES 


male and female. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 


this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Ia. 


in whelp to Champion Tinton Tip Top; ; 
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GUN DOGS 


BEAUTY, WHITE AND BLACK, SPAYED, 
registered, kind, four years old, broken but re- 
trieving; I have killed my limit; fifty dollars. 
Charles Garrett, Schenectady, N. Y. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES— NATURAL RE- 
trievers—Whelped ‘from the best retrieving. stock. 
Fine Specimens. (eligible). Barron & Orr, Box 17, 
Mason City, Lowa. 


tcp gpm eee ieseeeiennee 
FOR SALE—FOXHOUNDS, BEAGLES, RAB- 


bit, coon and skunk hounds. 
Toughkenamon, Pa., Box 56. 


LLEWELLIN, ENGLISH, IRISH SETTER 
pups and trained dogs, also Irish Water Spaniels, 
Chesapeake Bay Retriever, Pointers both in pups 
and trained dogs. Inclose stamps- for price lists. 
Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. * 


Hillside Kennels, 


HOUNDS , 


FOR SALE—HIGH-CLASS WALKER FOX 
hounds. Broken right and can deliver the goods 
in any company. Price, reasonable. Stanip for 
reply. Arthur Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 


THE IMPROVED WOLF AND RED FOX 
hound bred for sheep and gameness. Those are 
catch dogs. Edw: D. Garr, La Grange, Ky. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offers Crackerjack Rabbit Hounds. Ten 
days trial at fifteen. Dogs just beginning to trail 

Also choice coon, skunk and oppossum 


SETTER WANTED 


Sea UCU 

IRISH OR LEMON AND WHITE SETTER 
pup, or dog not more than two years old.’ Must 
be exceptionally fine. dog and registered in Amer- 
ica @Kennel Club, or ¢ligible ‘for such registry. 
Writ@. particulars. .Address H. C. Baxter, Brun- 
swick,* Maine. 


: SPANIELS 


COCKER, . SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUALITY 
English and American strains; hunting, attractive 
auto and family dogs; puppies, males, $15; fe- 
males, $10. Obo Cocker Kennels, “Englewood,” 
Denver, Colorado. 


FOR SALE—A GOOD SQUIRREL DOG. 
Water Spaniel bitch; she is a topnotcher, good 
stayer; bargain.- Stamp for reply. Forest Craven, 
Moores Hill, Ind. 


to FISHERMEN! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Half-year subscription, six beautiful 
numbers, together with a splendid re- 
production cn heavy plate paper, 7x 10 
inches of 


50 Colored Trout Flies 


Exquisitely and accurately colored. A 


charming gift or 


decoration, valuable 


as a standard and useful on the stream. 
Contains no advertising. Plate of 
trout flies, alone, 25 cents. 


THE 


AMERICAN ANGLER 


The Only All-Angling Magazine 


It contains well written and beautifully illustrated stories 


by and for anglers. 


It covers every phase of angling; 


bow to get the most sport near home, hints for amateur 


tackle makers and stories of the famous angling waters 


of America by men who have 
erous space is given 
to the new fly, bait , 
and surf tourna- 
ment casting. Salt 
water 
adequately treated. 
Angling humor is 
delightfully 
trated. 


“been there.” Gen- 


Clip This Coupon and Mail 


:THE AMERICAN ANGLER 


angling is : 1412 Broadway, New York 


> Enclosed is $1.00 for six months’ sub- 
-scription and plate of trout flies as per 


illus- * 
It will in. :your special offer. 


crease your skill, - 
keep you informed : 
and make you~ 
laugh. ; 
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IMPORTED HOSIERY 


Golf, racr Sport Wear 


N 10 peat Scotch Wool Sorks in White, 
0. » Heathers, Black, Gicy, Brown, 
Green, Khakis hite with ae clocks, 1. 50 
& large meenens 7 — <n a oS pele 


No. 15 in Golf Stock- 


x i Grey ae - 
Heather, 


— or without 
pair.ses 1 
No 20” ‘omen’ "s Finest Scotch Wool Biocki 
° in White. tans | with colored clocks, 
Oxford, Green, Heather 
Cotton with Cale T fee 
Complete line Golf, Tennis and Sport 
Mail Orders given attention. 
i in U. S.A, 


porting Sales Co. 


To the B 
That Pays Big Money 


Seip ws yerrmanhest. skunk, coon, mink, 
— ‘urs, 8 and your share of the 
to American trap- 


ROS & COMPANY 
Internationa! Fur Exchange (3641) 


sSt.Louis,Mo. 


LOUIS RHEAD Mave NATURE LURES Reavy ~ 


4th season, 1919—Made stronger—Last longer—More deadly 
than ever. Heretofore, the maker of nature lures trus 
entirely to personal tests of them. So many appreciative 
letters are received, anglers may be interested in the fol- 
lowing ee from an eminent M.D. fishing in Maine: 
“Dear Sir: Enclosed find five dollars, for which please 
send me assortment of nature lures for trout. I used 
the lures this summer and had the grandest sport of 
my life, taking onananiche with them on two trips. 
I used them at one pool where flies, worms, and live 
bait were being used, and brought to net more fish 
than four ether rods. I lost my last core oe minnow 
this week and wish to be prepared for next 
Send for new illustrated leaflet ¥ with additional tested baits. 
LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fullest Pleasure from 
Your Boating 


Convert your 
row-boat or 
canoe into a 
power- boat! 
Send for this 
book. It tells 
you how. And 
it bristles with 
valuable en- 
gine informa- 
tion, too. 


MARINE QD ENGINES 


\dnboard & 


Portable, easily- 
attachable, L-A 
outboard engines 
afford the joys of 
motor boating at 
little cost. A gen- 
erous 30 Days’ Trial 
lets you try out 
L-A Engines at our 
expense. 


LOCKWOOD-ASH 


MOTOR CO. 
1911 Horton Ave., 
Jackson Mich. 


Never-Leak-~.. 


& man 


e BUILT to stand the 

gaff of heavy ser- g 
vice without tiring the feet. 
é Soft and light—and as water- 

proof as leather boots can be a 
made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“‘watershed’’ seam (patented), 

joining toe-pieces and’vamp. 

Made of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 


campers, fishermen, hunters, f 


Russell’s Famous ¢ 
x 
rf 
¥ 


Sy hikers and all outdoor men 
ty who know real boots 


ye 
ee 7 swear by 
em. 
& we 3g 
ate ‘ 
@ aeaes 


“Me 
B RUSE SNe 
Boots are built for business & & 
and guaranteed to give complete satis- : 
faction—they make good, or back comes 
your money. In any height. Soles hob- @ 


nailed or smooth. Madeto your measure. ' 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. & 
Berlin, Wisconsin “F.g** # 


Books by Theodore Roosevelt 


It’s books. 
Every Americ vil waits te order nach books as they may need from the following lis 


“hoom Life and the Resins Trall.’’ Illustrated by 
rederic Remington. $2. 

“The Wildernéss Hunter. “St Three editions: 4 vols. at 

$.50 each, 2 vols. at $1.50 each, and 1 vol. ed. at 


$2.50. 
“Winning of ag West.”” Three editions: 4 vols., each 
.50; 6 vols., each $1.50, and 6 vols., each $i. 50. 
“Hunting Trips on the Prairie. $. 
“Hunting 8 - a Ranchman.” Three editions; 
a 2 vols., each $1.50, and 2 vols, 


each $.50. 
“Hunting the Grizzly.’ $.50. 
Episodes from “The Winning of the West.” $.90. 
“Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter.’’ $3.00. 


The demand will be may heavy, and we ad- 
a 


it once. 


“African Game Trails.”” $4.00. 

“Through the Brazilian Wilderness.” $3.50. 

“Book-lover’s Holidays in the Open.’’ $2 

“Good Hunting; in Pursuit of Big 
West.”” $1.00. 

Theodore Roosevelt and George B, Grinnell ‘‘American 
Big Game Hunting.” $2.50. 

Theodore Roosevelt and George B. Grinnell “Hunting 
in Many Lands.”” Each $2.50. 
“Stories of the coo West.” $.60. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Edmund Heller “Life His- 

tories of Aeon, — Animals.”” $10. 
Theodore Roosevelt and T. S. Van Dyke, D. EI- 
liot and A, J. Stone, 4 the Deer Family.” shoo. 


00. 
Game in the 


Prices mentioned include postage to any part of the United States or Canada. 


FOREST & STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
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“CAW! CAW! CAW!”" 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67) 


shot. Crow shooting in the winter when 
snow is on the ground is good sport. 


N view of the fact that conservation 
is the purpose of this war against 
the crow, the trophies offered in this 

contest do not represent any great mone- 
tary value. No incentive at all is really 
needed to get farmers and sportsmen to 
kill as many of these destructive pests 
as possible—and besides it is the spirit 
of competition rather than the value of 
the prizes that makes for a successful 
contest, particularly when results are 
helping Uncle Sam feed not only this 
country, but also many of the nations 
of Europe. 

To every contestant in the National 
Crow Shoot who during 1919 shoots 
twenty-five (25) crows will be awarded 
a triangular bronze lapel kutton. 

To the two bronze trophy winners in 
each state (or province in Canada) who 
shoot the largest number of crows dur- 
ing 1919 will be awarded respectively 
the following trophies, each to be en- 
graved with the total number of crows 
shot by the contestant: 

1st State Prize, Gold Trophy Button. 
2nd State Prize, Silver Trophy Button. 
To the three gold trophy winners who 

shoot the largest number of crows dur- 
ing 1919 will be awarded respectively 
the following trophies, each to be ap- 
propriately engraved: 

1st National Prize, Gold Trophy Cup. 
2nd National Prize, Silver Trophy Cup. 

8rd National Prize, Bronze Trophy 
Cup. 
CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 

1. Anyone in the United States or 
Canada, is eligible to take part in the 
National Crow Shoot. 

2. The National Crow Shoot will be 
conducted to conform strictly to the Fed- 
eral State Game Laws and nothing con- 
tained in our offer is to be construed as 
urging anyone to violate any game law. 
Each individual should inform himself 
with regard to his local game laws before 
taking part in this contest. 

3. To receive credit in the contest 
crows must be killed with a shotgun or 
rifle. 

4. Evidence of crows shot is to be 
furnished by contestants in the form of 
a signed statement, countersigned by an 
ammunition dealer, upon forms furnished 
for the purpose. It is expected that the 
contestant will furnish the dealer with 
evidence of his kills in the form of bills 
or feet of the crows shot. The state- 
ment forms will be supplied to dealers 
and contestants upon request. 


TO PROTECT RUFFED GROUSE 

WING to the great scarcity of ruffed 
grouse, now seriously threatened 

with extinction, efforts are being made in 
a number of States to close the season on 
this species for a term of years. Upon 
petition the game commissioners of Mich- 
igan and Pennsylvania have closed the 
season by regulation, and in New York 


i the season was shortened to one month. 


Protective legislation, if enforced quickly 
and rigidly enough, will save the grouse. 
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GONE TO THE DOGS! © 


SOME PHASES OF THE OPEN QUESTION AS TO THE 
SUPERIORITY OF CONFORMATION OR TEMPERAMENT 


By JAY RIPLEY 


66 HAT is there to type or confor- 
mation?” I often ask myself. 
Conformation of the right-kind 

is most desirable, but I have never seen 

it assure bird sense, nose and other re- 
quirements that go to make a perfect 
shooting dog. Sometimes a beautiful dog 
will appeal despite its shortcomings in 
the field, but in my eyes all homeliness 
vanishes when the dog crimps on point. 

No dog was ever ugly on point! They 

may assume any pose, but when they 

have the birds to a certainty, they attain 
the loftiest standard of beauty. 

Families are noted for their ideal con- 
formation, though not one of them wins 
in the field, and families that have but 
little in the way of looks make good in 
competition. All field dogs of great 
range and steam are built to perform the 
work. They may be-sheep-headed and 
snipy-faced but they are created or con- 
structed for that. 

As much of a part as conformation 
plays we have another thing to contend 

with in the selection of dogs, and that 
is temperament. I am of the opinion 
that in the early days of the creature’s 
existence man plays a huge ‘part in de- 
veloping it. Were it not so, it would be 
inconceivable how some individuals have 
such rank-dispostioned dogs. A great 
dog will assert himself despite a cull 
master; but it has amused me to see how 
dogs become as fixed in certain habits, 
and to a degree absorb them from their 
owners. 

Some dogs like to be cuddled perpetu- 
ally; and I am positive most sensible 
dogs like petting when at rest. But try 
to pet the real classy dog in the field by 

-stopping him when he has already 
warmed to work, and you instantly ob- 
serve that he thinks it wrong just then, 
and like Maupassant’s Tallow Ball, it is 
not a suitable time. 

Every field dog is possessed of some 
peculiarity. With some it is a dislike 
for loud noise other than that emanating 
from a gun. There was a dog of my ac- 
quaintance that was deathly afraid of a 
cow, and would circle half a mile away 
to evade one, but in sight of other ani- 
mals he was brave. One persisted in 
bringing me every young pig and young 
sheep or goat that he could find. He was 
so gentle that none of them were hurt. 


inated by family traits. Thus we 
see many natural retrievers, and 
their get have this talent. Another it is 
the faculty of marking birds so accu- 
rately that it appears almost uncannily 


M ‘inet setters and pointers are dom- 


accurate. I knew a big rangy pointer 
that was a wonder at marking birds. He 
never broke at shot, but often he ad- 
vanced over a rise after gun fire to see 
where the birds flew. Nine times out of 
ten he was correct in marking them; 
though I would have been willing to 


wager with anyone that the birds had 
dropped in a different part of the cover. 

Not every dog is possessed with the 
gift of telling when birds that fly off are 
hit. Nearly every dog that is a retriever 
will go on, if permitted, after a hard-hit 
bird that barely manages to scale the 
weed tops. But one dog I have in mind 
showed rare discernment in this. On 
every hunt he has suddenly broken shot 
and proceed after the birds to the brush, 
invariably returning with a quail in his 
mouth. I do not know how frequently 
I have watched a covey with careful 
scrutiny when he made the dashes. 
Sometimes I saw a feather fall, a leg 
drop, but as numerous, however, ‘were the 
times when my eyes failed to discover any 
evidence of the bird being hit; yet this 
dog broke shot and brought a bird. Other- 
wise he was not particularly great on 
quails. He had been worked on chickens 
in the North and false pointed so badly, 
it became very annoying. 

Dog owners have ready excuses for the 
dog that false points. One man told me 
it was inherently a pointer trait, a week 
elapsed and another confided to me that 
it was a setter trait. Both were excel- 
lent judges of the act, as each claimed 
it as an exhibition of over-keeness of 
nose. As for me I have seen but three 
dogs in twenty years’ shooting experi- 
ence that had never false pointed. 

Nothing tantalizes me as badly in quail 
shooting as a false pointing dog. A good 
looking dog in my mind can be soon 
transfigured into a dub by repeatedly 
performing this act. The one-dog man is 
for the most part to blame. Even though 
his young dog is not born with a defective 
nose, it becomes so by route of his offi- 
ces. The city lot is a fertile ground for 
developing false pointing, by stopping 
the dog on sparrows, pigeons, anything 
that has wings. My personal belief is no 
dog should ever be made to stop on any- 
thing but a game bird, and then only 
after the animal has attained age. The 
precocious youngster that points-steadily 
at four months and afterward, is event- 
ually turned into a slow pottering fellow 
without the vim and snap essential to 
a high class performer. If he is not suf- 
ficient inborn hellishness to chase a quail 
at a merry clip for once before he is a 
year old, he really needs attention. 

The dog owner I have in mind was the 
one-dog man. On visiting him in the 
city, I was regaled with prodigious tales 
of his dog’s stanchness. Every Sunday 
he had put him down in the sunurns and 
had given him runs. Perhaps certain 
days he found a quail, and at other times 
none. My, how stanch he was! Was he 
coming shooting with me? Why cer- 
tainly! But he confessed that he de- 
tested to hurt my feelings; it would, 
however, be a good idea to chain up my 
dogs while he was there. Living in the 
country, though my self hunting rowdys 
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U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


ND EQUIPMENT 
POR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
Complete outfitters and dealers in govern- 
ment goods—from an army hat cord to a 
battleship, 
5,000 useful articles for field service, camp- 
ing, outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list. 

344—sent on ‘receipt of 3 cents postage. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Largest Cuties, No inflated prices 


Army & ng 
245 West 42nd St. New York City 


TROUT GALORE 


If you are interested in a trout fishing 
proposition that will carry you over 
many miles of streams and lakes, 
seldom if ever fished before, teeming 
with fine specimens of the “Font- 
inalis,” write to 


ED. L. WALTON 
Kempville, Yarmouth Co., Nova Scotia 


avy 


of teaching note masic by mail. To first 
Eee ity, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandoli 
lele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, primes vy moon on a free. 
Very small charge sonlyexpense. We guarantee 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no atlasinn. 
480 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Trout, Musky fishing _ ‘Mich 

Suemas (all varieties). 3 — 

Sanitary ee nae and Bungalow Dining 
room. Write for booklet. . 0. smite Beliaire, Mich. 


THOUSANDS OF WILD DUCKS 
can be attracted to the lakes, — and 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 

offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10¢ in stamps or 
coin. 


“Where QUALITY meets PRICE to SATISFACTION of buyer” 


DOGS —ALL BREEDS 
AIREDALES A SPECIALTY 


26 years in the line means something, and is a 
guarantee for SERVICE 


NEW YORK KENNELS 113 East 9th St., New York 
eee te. se ms BUILD $9VR STEEL BOAT 


—<s for "Catalogue a 


F. H. ie ics Boat Co. 611 Perry St., Albion, Mich. 
MANIKIN FORMS, Easy Methods to mount deer 
heads Natural to Life, Wall Mounts, Very Light, 
Open Mouth Heads for Rugs. 
Papier Mache Specialties Co., 


Reading, Michigan. 


Free Information on How to do Tanning 


WEAVER 
CUSTOM camnen’ AND DRESSER OF FURS 
READING, MICHIGA 
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“MEAT FIBRINE” FOR DOGS 


Its value during cold weather 


and you are acting in your own 
insisting on SPRATT’S. 


San Francisco; 


DENTS CONDITION PILLS) 
BE? 1 your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won't help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
Opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—<4. cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; | TORONTO, CAN. 


WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; 
game plenty. For sale trained setters, also 
some good rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. O. K. Ken- 
nels, Marydel, Md. 


Colder weather means keener appetite! 
this season is necessary and your interest in your dog’s welfare 
will lead you to give him a sustaining and strengthening diet. 


SPRATTS DOG CAKES 


Contain ‘‘Meat Fibrine’’ 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for catalogue 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


St. Louis; 


Therefore more food at 


AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


and your dog’s best interests by 


Cleveland; Montreal 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
Middleboro, Mass. 


IS THIS WORTH THE PRICE? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. _ Teach 
him what whoa; means. No long trailing rope or 
spike collar. Our field dog control is not cruel. 
Can be carried in pocket and attached instantly 
to dog’s collar. Dog can’t bolt, Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field broken in a 
week. Works automatically—principal South 
American Bolas. Sent postpaid with full direc- 
tions for $2.. Testimonials and circular sent on 
request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 
NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


(orang Airedale a 


Terriers 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Oorang Kennels 


H. La Rue, Ohio 
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were every day on birds, they could not 
hope to cope with this champion. He had 
his setter broken to a queen’s taste, so 
he told me; he stopped anywhere at com- 
mand, and was steady to wing and shot 
on any game. 


HE steady to wing on anything 
amused me. For it retalled one of 
my young dogs a few years back— 

my.steady mainstay now—whose early 
days were exhibitions of speed between 
himcelf and quails. And I am yet 
amazed how some of the birds ever beat 
him to cover. One consolation was, they 
seldom got there much in advance. 

That Fall it was a handsome, meek- 
looking, little setter that he brought to 
the farm. She was nicely put up. But 
I never saw her make a step without 
glancing at her master to see if she was 
doing it properly. From the second she 
was in the field she pointed. 

He took me by the arm, backed off and 
asked me to observe the style of her point. 
Then he withdrew a few paces absorbed 
in contemplation. Despite all this she 
had not had a bird flushed in front of 
her. 5 

From eight in the morning until four 
in the afternoon is a wait of considerable 
duration on a dog to find a quail in a 
neighborhood, too, ‘where birds were in 
abundance, and their roosts were visible in 
every field and thicket. The visitor’s dog 
failed abominably, not a bird did she find. 
It would by far have been better had 
we depended on walking them up. With- 
al my companion never surrendered his 
faith, and his admiration was as keen as 
at the break of dawn. Presently the day 
was drawing to a close. The dog had 
begun to range ahead of us fully forty 
feet. She stopped, flung her head high 
and stopped in a perfect pointing atti- 
tude. She had become a thing of won-_ 
drous beauty. Her nostrils quivered with 
elation. 

“Keep still, she has them now,” her 
master confided in low tones, as though 
the secret were too great for mortal ears. 

“Where?” I asked, and was moved to 
add through churlishness: “I don’t see 
any use of making it a secret. It is no 
disgrace for her!” 

He was impervious to my sarcasm. In 
advance of me he trod gingerly. “Come,” 
he whispered, beckoning with his hand. 
“She still has them!” 

We both kicked in the sedge twenty 
times, walked around her, shouted. I did 
not even get my gun ready so interested 
was I in the find. Nothing could be 
raised, and the dog refused to budge. 
Unable to account for this unparalleled 
feat of stanchness, we sought other 
causes. 

The city hunter fell to his knees, feel- 
ing around in the dry grass. Then his 
eyes glimmered at her achievement. She 
had found at last! not birds; for he held 
aloft for my observation a dead mole. 

And she would have been still pointing 
had he not dragged her off. . 


ILL some reader who owns a copy 

of Hammond’s “Training vs. 

Breaking” kindly loan it to this office? 

It will be returned uninjured or mw copy 
of the new edition substituted. 





